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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IT. 








Two Adventures. 





‘©We’ve no weapon,”’ whispered Fred, excitedly, 
“but we are two against one!”’ 

“Do as 1 do!”’ Arnold whispered. 

He had resolved to spring upon the intruder 
the moment he set foot upon that last turn in the 
stairway, which would bring his back toward | 
them. 

But the hand that held the pistol was presently 
withdrawn, the figure disappeared within the! 
garret, and the light that had 
faintly illuminated the winding 
stairway was removed. There 
were stealthy steps in the garret 
above, and then a great stillness. 

“Let’s rush up there!’’ whis- 
pered Fred, rashly. 

‘‘Better wait till he comes down 
again,’’ said Arnold. 

A moment later the figure re- 
appeared, bearing a lamp that 
burned dimly, and was carefully 
shaded by the hand that still held 
the pistol—a very clumsy old 
weapon. The lamp-bearer’s face 
was completely hidden by the 
hood of the waterproof cloak in 
which the tall form was closely 
wrapped. 

Slowly this mysterious figure 
descended; another step, and the 
turn in the staircase would be 
reached. 

“Now!” whispered Arnold. 

“Now!” answered Fred, brac- 
ing himself for the spring. 

3ut the figure stood still, peered 
over the railing into the shgdows 
—and laughed. 

“Sally !’" exclaimed both the 
boys. Arnold burst forth angrily : 

“This is an outrageous prank, 
Sally! I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Sh!” said Sally, lifting her 
finger. ‘You will wake the 
Colonel and frighten Cousin Do- 
rina out of her wits, you boys!" 

‘Well, that’s cool!’’ said Fred. 
“We wake the Colonel! We 
frighten Aunt Dorina! What are 
Sally ?”" 

“Did you hear any noise?’ 
easily. 


you up to, 


she asked, un- 


“Of course we did,’’ answered Arnold, ‘up 
there in the garret.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Sally, coolly, “7 went up there— 
and found nobody.” 

“Weren't you afraid?’ Fred asked, in invol- 
untary admiration. 

‘Yes, I was terribly afraid,’’ the girl replied. 
Her face was very pale, and she shivered slightly. 
“But there was only a bat up there, and I pulled 
the hood over my head.”’ 

‘Suppose there had been a burglar ?”’ 

“TI was much more afraid of meeting you two 
hoys,’’ Sally answered. ‘But I had taken care 
to provide myself with a pistol,’’ and she laughed 
again as she lifted the cluinsy old weapon. ‘‘Great- 
¢reat-grandfather Heygood must have carried this 
when he fought the Indians. I thought it would 
match that ancient trunk, Fred." 

Fred laughed rather sheepishly, but made no 
motion to take the pistol. 

Karly the next morning Sally carried the pistol 
to Miss Dorina. 

“You are a dear, thoughtful girl, Sally,’’ said 
the old lady, with a devout faith in the effective- 
ness of the ancient family relic. ‘I don’t ap- 
prove, in general, of carrying deadly weapons; 
but self-protection is a duty, and must be remem- 


bered when a young man is going into distant 
parts.*’ 


Alabama had been very far away in Miss 


Dorina’s youth, and she had heard that there | 


Were Indians and outlaws there. 

As Miss Dorina never drove out, there was no 
need of a carriage in the Witheredge establish- 
ment, and the buggy was too small to accommo- 
date the Colonel and Arnold, both of whom 
Wished to see their traveller safely in the train. 





Fred, therefore, with his grandfather and his | 


cousin, and the little hair trunk, took his depart- 


ure for the town and the railroad station in the 
inarket-wagon. 
It was just as he took his seat in this convey- 


ance that Miss Dorina presented him with the 


pistol. 

*‘Remember, my boy, it is for defence only,” 
she said, ‘‘and not to be vaingloriously dis- 
played.”’ 

Fred took the pistol with a rueful glance at | 
Sally, whose broad-brimmed garden hat hid her | 
laughter. 

‘And whatever you do, don’t lose sight of that | 
trunk, Fred,’ Miss Dorina cautioned. ‘It is a 
good idea to sit on it.” 

“Cousin Dorina thinks you are going to sit | 


But Sally, notwithstanding this comforting | 
assurance, only cried the more, and sobbed out 
that she did not deserve the christening-bowl. 

Old Martha, who had been Miss Dorina’s maid, 
and was now her self-willed housekeeper, came 
in and made the mulled wine under Miss Dorina’s 
vigilant eve; but they disputed over its com- 
pounding, and Miss Dorina pronounced the brew 
a total failure. 

It did not taste at all like the mulled wine her 
mother and grandmother used to serve, she said. 

“Hit’s you what aint the same, Miss D’rina, | 
chile,”’ said old Martha. She was younger than | 
Miss Dorina, but had always patronized her. 





| thing goes wrong, telegraph me at once. 


inside a railroad car in all her days. She never 
saw more of the cars than the smoke of the loco- 
motive across the creek.” 
The old gentleman would trust nobody but him- 
self to buy Fred’s ticket and check the trunk. 
‘“‘Here you are,’ he said, dolefully, as he 


| thrust the bit of paper and the bit of metal into 
| his grandson’s hand. 


You'll 
It will be by day- 
light, as near as I can make out, and you must 
be on hand in an off-hand sort of way, you know, 
to see your baggage transferred. 

“Take care of yourself, dear boy, and if any- 
But— if 


“Don’t lose ’em. 
change cars twice, remember. 


‘Perhaps so!’ sighed Miss Dorina, and sipped | anything should happen to your Great-great- 
and sighed again, while Sally’s tears fell into her | grandmother Heygood’s silver, better keep still 
great-aunt’s christening-bowl. 


“For defence only.” 


there all the way to Baybridge, Alabama,’’ whis- 
pered Sally, and the three young people laughed. 

‘Dear, dear! It’s a very solemn occasion—a 
very solemn occasion, indeed,”” said Miss Dorina. 
“IT wish you wouldn't laugh.” 

She wiped her eyes on a silk handkerchief, 
kissed Fred tenderly, and taking Sally’s arm, 
walked slowly back to the house. 

‘Don’t look after them, Sally, my child! 
don’t!”* she entreated, as they walked along the 
straight, brick-laid path that led from the gate to 
the piazza steps. ‘It is bad luck to watch a de- 


| parting friend.” 


Miss Dorina was evidently depressed. Whether 
it was because she was parting with the silver or 
parting with Fred, she was disposed to take most 
gloomy views of life. 

She had never been given to crying, but she 
sighed, and assured Sally again and again that 
this is a world of trouble, until the gay, light- 
hearted girl was taken with such a fit of sobbing 
that Miss Dorina herself cheered up. 

“Come, come, child!’’ she coaxed. ‘It will 
never do to fall into the dumps, for we two shall 
be all alone until dinner-time. The Colonel has 
business in Rigdon that will delay him, so we 
must do our best to comfort each other. We'll 
have some mulled wine and spice-cake for our 
lunch. 

“In the good old days that are gone forever, 
Sally, we always had mulled wine when we were 
droopy over a friend’s departure. Old Martha 
shall make it by my Grandmother Heygood’s 
recipe, the same that has been used in this family 
for many, many years. 

‘Yes, and we'll have it served in that silver 
bowl that was your Great-aunt Sally Witheredge 


Holly’s christening-bowl; and I’ve changed my | 


mind about the ladles, Sally. I'll give the ladles 
to Hetty Gage Witheredge, and you shall have 
the christening-bowl; so do, my dear, cheer up!”’ 








At that moment | the rest of your days, or your Aunt Dorina’s days, 


” 


poor soul 

The bell rang, and Fred, with 
his heart in his throat and a 
strange mist, that was not sorrow, 
in his young, eager eyes, was off 
at last. He felt like a bird let 
loose as he waved his handker- 
chief to Arnold and to his bare- 
headed old grandfather who stood 
uncovered in the wintry day to 
honor his grandson's departure. 

It is not necessary to follow this 
inexperienced traveller all of his 
way from Northeastern Georgia 
to West Alabama. It suffices to 
say that he kept his eyes wide 
open by day, and only closed 
them at night when sleep over- 
powered him. 

But he was not watching the 
trunk; he was taking in impres- 
sions that almost effaced his great- 
great-grandmother’s silver tea 
service from his recollection. He 
remembered it, indeed, when he 
changed cars, and assuming an 
air of travelled experience, he 
sauntered forth to see his baggage 
transferred to his new train. 

He had trembled lest the little 
hair trunk should be missing, but 
when he saw it he was ashamed 
of it, and turned away whistling, 
but greatly relieved in mind. 

Having seen the trunk safely 
through the second ordeal of this 
kind about noon of the second 
day,—-it was a slow train, with 
many stops and delays, — Fred 


Sally hated the family silver, and wished she had | felt that he might congratulate himself upon 


never seen a piece of it. 

Old Martha, who went out with a goodly por- 
tion of the condemned beverage for her own re- 
fection, remarked, as she shared the spoils with 
Uncle Calamus, her husband : 

“Dat pranky gal is repentin’ some o’ her sins, 
sho’s you bawn.”” 

| Meantime Fred was making the first stage of 
his journey from his home to the station. Arnold 
drove, with the Colonel seated beside him; Fred 
was perched on the hair trunk behind them. 

‘Fred,’ said the old gentleman, over his 

shoulder, as soon as they had turned the bend in 
| the road, ‘‘better give me that old shooting-iron. 
It’s only fit to make vou ridiculous, and get you 
| into trouble, perhaps.” 
| Fred gave it up willingly. 
| ‘It’s a joke of Sally’s, sir,’ he explained; 
“only Aunt Dorina would not take it as a joke.” 
| «She need be none the wiser,” 
| the Colonel assured him, as he 
| hid the pistol under the horse- 
| blanket in the bottom of the 
wagon. 

‘“*How do you suppose I've 
|managed with her all these 
years ?"’ he grumbled, confid- 
ingly ; and then, repenting this 
domestic treason, he began 
hurriedly to give his grandson 
a great deal of advice, the sum 
| of which was that he must 

keep a strict guard over his 
| tongue, and not be seen to 
| watch the trunk too closely. 

| Of course you can’t sit on it all the way!”’ he 
concluded, testily. ‘*‘Women, bless ‘em, are too 
| mortally exacting; but there’s one comfort: once 
out of their sight, a man needn't do all they ex- 
| pect, poor things! Your Aunt Dorina never was 








| 
| 


having escaped all probable risk of robbery. 


| He expected to reach his destination at about 


ten o'clock that night, and already he pictured 
himself telegraphing his grandfather, ‘‘ Arrived 
safely. Trunk intact.’’ He had never sent a 
despatch in his life, and this one was of great 
importance in his eyes. 

But late in the afternoon Fred heard news that 
sorely troubled him. He asked the distance to 
Baybridge, and was informed that the railroad, 
which was a new one, had not been completed as 
far as Baybridge. It extended only to Hollow- 
Cane, about twenty-five miles from Baybridge. 

“Only twenty-five miles!’’ said Fred, between 
relief and despair. ‘‘How am I to get there with— 





with—with my trunk?’ he stammered. The 
words were out before he knew. 

His question was addressed vaguely to a group 
of men in the seats opposite him. They all turned, 





and one of them said, running his eye over the 
lad’s trim figure: ‘‘Well, youngster, if the wust 
comes, and your shiny shoes don't pinch, you 
can walk. Sling your trunk across your shoul- 


ders; onleast it’s heavy.” 
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THE YOUTEH’S 





COMPANION. 


This was followed by a very boisterous laugh. | attack,’ Fred said to himself. ‘We are going | place here, and that’s enough. Mother has 


“What sort of place is Hollow-Cane ?” 
asked, uneasily, of a sober-looking, middle-aged 


man, who sat apart, and only smiled when the | still. 


others laughed. 
‘It’s a roadside hotel,’’ he answered, slowly. 
“Maybe you can get a bunk to sleep on.” 


| 


Fred asked. This time he did not mention his | 
trunk, but he thought of it the more. 

“There’s a coach running regularly to Win- 
wood—four miles. 
from there to Baybridge to-morrow.” 


Just as the whistle blew to announce their ap- | steep 
proach to Hollow-Cane station, the sober-looking | climbed the bank, still without looking back. 


man who had given him this information came | 
from the other end of the car, and sat beside him. 

“The conductor tells me,”’ said he, “that you 
can go on to Baybridge to-night. Tom Meyrick 


runs an open wagon three times a week, and this | around, and seeing Fred in the road, exclaimed : 


is one of his nights. He is a trusty fellow, has a 
good team, and the road is easy. I'll hunt him 
up and make you acquainted.” 


They stumbled out into the darkness. The 
station-house, a rambling building of rough 


planks, loomed up in the fitful glare of two or 
three pine torches held aloft in the hands of 
ragged negroes. 

Fred, stiff and half-giddy with long riding, was 
conscious of a confusion of sights and sounds. 
How he managed it, he hardly knew, but he 
had singled out his trunk, and was seated on it 
when his self-appointed guide introduced Tom 
Meyrick. 

He was not a very tall man, but was powerfully 
built. His hair and eyes were black, and he had 
a heavy black beard and bushy eyebrows that 
were knit in an unprepossessing frown. Fred 
did not like his looks. In his anxiety for the 
safety of his treasure, he exaggerated the man’s 
hard expression, and felt sure he was a villain. 
The young traveller was very homesick and de- | 
spondent. 

‘What time do we reach Baybridge?’’ he 
asked. 

“Put you there by three o’clock. Start right 
away,’’ Meyrick answered, with a rigid counte- 
nance. 

‘Not an agreeable hour to rout up a family. I 
suppose there’s a hotel I can put up at?’ 

“Oh yes. Any baggage ?”’ 

“Only this trunk.” 

Meyrick snatched it up to fling it into the open 
wagon that was drawn up at the end of the plat- 
form. 

“Well! Well!’’ he exclaimed, with a grin. 
“I picked up that old grandmother for a feather, 
and it feels like it was full of silver bricks.” 

Fred was glad of the darkness, for he knew 
that his face told tales, though his tongue was 
silent. 

“Oh, books are always heavy, you know!”’ said 
a voice at his elbow. Fred recognized his friendly | 
mentor. ‘Your passenger looks just like a med- | 
ical student, Meyrick, hot-foot for the college in | 
Mobile. 1 know that kind; they always sit on 
their baggage as if they were hatching the eggs | 
of wisdom.”’ 

At this half-untruth, Fred in his anxiety was | 
pleased; though ordinarily he would not have | 
approved of the man’s attempt at deception. | 

“Then it isn’t a coach we are going in?” he | 
asked. 

‘‘Better ’n a coach,” said Meyrick. ‘Free cir- | 
culation of air. Aint afraid of chills, are you, 
Doc ?”’ with a :augh. 

‘Perhaps I'd better telegraph my friends, in 
case I should find the night air fatal,’’ said Fred, 
entering into the joke of the moment. 

He had not thought of this before, but it now 
seemed to him an imperative duty to let the Hey- 
goods in Baybridge know definitely that they 
might expect him in the morning. As it turned 
out, it was most fortunate for him that he did so. 

At eleven o’clock, Mr. Lewis Heygood received | 
this message : | 

Arrive at 3 A. M. Stop at Hotel. Breakfast 
with you.—Fred Lanis Witheredge, Jr. 

“Why did he come that way ?’’ was the won- 
dering comment of Mr. Heygood’s family. ‘The | 
A. & C. would have brought him all the way by 
rail.” 

‘Well, you can’t expect those Georgians to | 
know everything about Alabama,” said Mr. Hey- 
good. Wishing to do signal honor to his Cousin 
Dorina’s representative, he went down to Bay- | 
bridge’s cheerless ‘‘hotel,’’ and lay on the sofa in 
the stuffy little parlor, in order to be on hand to | 
welcome Fred the moment he should arrive. 

Fred, meanwhile, was on his way, seated on | 
the little hair trunk, with his overcoat closely | 
buttoned. He was the only passenger, and it was 
a lonely road, with never a house in sight, and 
never a word from Meyrick, who sat with his head | 
bent down—meditating villany, Fred thought, | 
suddenly, as the road turned into a sombre wood | 
where hardly a star twinkled through the inter- | 
mingling boughs. 

On the instant he remembered the remark about | 
the silver bricks, and his heart came into his | 
throat. What if this Meyrick was the villain he | 
appeared ? He could easily murder him, and hide | 
his crime in this wood. 

Fred reflected that he had nothing but a pocket- 
knife with which to defend himself. He opened 














this, and held it ready in his hand, keeping his | was determined to go to the city ; now let him dig | 


eyes fixed on Meyrick’s rigid back. 
“He is trying to make up his mind to the 


| would be at a disadvantage in the wagon. 


You might get a conveyance | the corner of an old field grown up in saplings, 
land separated from the road by a ditch and a 


a snooze and dropped my whip. 


| customer bought a thousand dollars’ worth of 








Just then the wagon came to a sudden stand- | 


Fred sprang to his feet. ‘The wagon started | 


|again, with such force as to throw him violently 
against Meyrick, who rose, but did not turn as he 
| muttered something inaudible, and got out of the 
“Could I get a conveyance on to Baybridge ?” | wagon. 


Fred got out also. He thought, wisely, that he 


They were close upon the edge of the wood, at 


bank. Meyrick jumped the ditch and 

Fred stood in the road and watched him. He 
saw him feel in all his pockets, and heard him 
mutter, “Confound such luck! I’ve lost my 
knife.’ When Meyrick said this, he turned 

‘Hello! Didp’t know you'd lighted. Snatched 
I thought I'd 
cut a saplin’. Have you got a knife ?”’ 

“Yes, sir!’ shouted Fred. “I’ve got a knife 
for you! If you come a step nearer you shall 
have it!” 

Meyrick, as he stood on the bank above him, 
seemed for an instant to hesitate; then he gave a 
vigorous leap across the ditch, and in doing so 
stumbled and fell full upon Fred. 

Fred made a lunge with his knife blindly, but 
with frantic force. 

Meyrick uttered a scream, and called for help, 
but then clutched Fred fiercely. 

“Coward!’’ panted the young fellow. 
shall sell my life dear!” 

Again he struck with his knife. 

“T’ve dealt with such as you before now,” mut- 
tered Meyrick. 

Fred, struggling vainly, went down under his 
antagonist’s superior weight. His head struck 
the gnarled and rugged roots of an oak that grap- 
pled the roadside, and he knew no more. 


“But I 


ELIzaBETH W. BELLAMY. 
(To be continued.) 


—————— 


REVEALED. 
If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
That have our envy now ? 
—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


JARED HARPWICK’S TASK. 


The task was brought upon Jared Harpwick by 
a letter, which came to him one September after- 
noon as he sat reading on his vine-shaded porch. 
He rose promptly, lifted his straw hat from the 
floor and put it on, and walked through the front 
gate to the pike. 

Through the long village street and a half-mile 
along the dusty pike he trudged; then, turning 
aside into a narrow by-road that branched off at 
the foot of a steep hill, he came to a rude saw- 
mill. A stalwart man sat upon a large moving 
log, from which a perpendicular saw was rasping 
a board. 

“Good afternoon, Neighbor Gray,’’ said Jared. 

Gray eyed him keenly from under his shaggy 
brows; then rising, he walked toa lever, pulled 
it aside, and stopped the saw. 

“Sit down on the log, Jared,’’ he said. ‘We 
can’t hear each other when the saw’s going. I 
see by your face that something unusual has 
happened.” 

*“T’ve got a letter from Joe. He’s in trouble.” 

“Just as I supposed. Bankrupt, I'll warrant ?’’ 

«“That’s about it.” 

“And he has written to you to get me to help 
him ?” 

“That's true; but, John, don’t be angry. This 
matter must be considered with our coolest judg- 
ment.”’ 

“T’ll not consider it with cool judgment nor 
any other kind. He’ll get no help from me, 
Jared.” 

“Very well, John, very well; but you’ll hear 
what the troable is, won’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose I can listen,”’ replied the father, 
taking a piece of bacon from a shelf and proceed- 
ing to grease the saw. 

‘Well, Gray, it’s a bad embarrassment. A 


Joe’s patent machines, promising to order twice 
as many more soon. Joe supposed he was perfectly 
good for it, and on the strength of this ordered 
two thousand dollars’ worth from the man that 
manufactures them. Well, the customer turned 
out bad; he didn’t pay the thousand dollars, nor 
order more. Joe lost the machines, and owes the 
manufacturer two thousand dollars, which he is 
unable to pay. 

“Joe writes that he might have stood this if a 


Fred | more slowly ; before we are out of this wood—”’ | pinched herself and worked her fingers almost to 
| 


the bone, and I have slaved early and late to pay 
it off, and now that it’s paid, do you think I’m | 
going right back into that struggle again ? 

“No, Jared, not for a boy who forgets his old 
mother, as Joe has done. Why, he hasn’t written 
a line—not a line—to mother or me for a year, 
and now, when he wants help, he writes to you, 
Jared. 

‘Does he deserve help? Just answer me that; 
does he deserve it? I don’t want to hurry you 
away, but I’m going to start the saw.” 

He turned decisively, and pulling the lever, set 
the saw rasping again. 

“Very well, John,”’ said Jared, coming nearer. 
“If that’s your decision, I’ve nothing more to 
say. I shall have to write to Joe that you refuse. 
It does seem a pity to leave him im his trouble. 
He’s nota bad boy, but dear knows where this 
will drive him. Good afternoon, John.” 

At home he sat down upon the porch again to 
think it out. He knew well the character of this 
father and son. Since Joe had been old enough 
to assert himself there had been antagonism be- 
tween them. The father was arbitrary in his ideas 
of right; the son obstinate, and inclined to way- 
wardness. 

Jared’s relation to the family was almost that 
of a son. He was to have married Sallie, the 
daughter, five years before, but she had been 
taken ill three weeks before the appointed day, 
and died ten days later. Her last request to 
Jared had been to watch over Joe as an older 
brother, and to help to keep him from evil ways. 
‘*Father is growing old,’’ she had said, ‘‘and if 
ever you have a chance to bring him and Joe toa 
good understanding, do your best. I know you 
will do your best, Jared—even to sacrificing your- 
self a little, for my sake.” 

The final estrangement came when Joe declared 
that he intended to leave home. He had invented 
a machine for compressing sawdust into orna- 
ments, and was wild over his prospects of wealth. 

Through the mother’s influence, aided by 
Jared, who hoped that gratitude would touch the 
boy’s heart, the farm was mortgaged. 

‘“‘Here are a thousand dollars,’’ the father had 
said on the morning Joe went away. ‘You 
want to leave us, so go! This is all the help you 
can expect from me. If you lose it, you must 
shift for yourself. If you succeed, I shall look 
for you to pay it back. I wish you success, but 
I don't expect it.” 

No sympathy was in the words or tone, and 
Joe went away, feeling that there was no love for 
him in his father’s heart. 

Jared knew that Joe had been lacking in his 
duty to his parents. He had written enthusiasti- 
cally of his prosperity, but had not offered to pay 
back a dollar; so there was at least a little reason 
for the father’s refusal of help. 
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He never has treated me right; but, Jared, | 
haven’t done right either. I know that now better 
than I ever did. I was never a good son at home, 
and I've been worse away.” 

His voice had sunk from harshness to softer 
tones, and as Jared, looking his sympathy, let 
him go on, he proceeded in words that showed 
that now was the time to touch his heart. 

*“T have thought, Jared, that if father would 
help me a little, now when I don’t deserve it, | 
could feel better toward him, and we could be as 
a father and son should be. I should know that 
he thought something of me. But I can’t expect 
it, and I’m not going to ask you what he said, for 
fear he has been hard on me, and to save you the 
pain of telling me.”” 

“I’ve come with help, Joe,”’ said Jared, ‘and 
I—” 

A loud, confident knock interrupted. Joe 
opened the door and stepped into the hall. Jared 
heard him explain that he *‘could not have the 
game.”” There were angry expostulations in un- 
steady voices. 

By and by Joe returned, and he and Jared 
talked long into the night, Joe fully telling the 
circumstances of his failure. 

“I've come to try to help you,” said Jared, 
“and to-morrow I'll call upon your creditor and 
see what arrangement can be made.”’ 

“IT would go with you,”’ said Joe, “‘but we had 
a quarrel the other day, and I guess I used pretty 
hard language. He says he’ll not see me again, 
and is pushing me now harder than before.”’ 

*“T’ll go alone, then, Joe.”’ 

“If you succeed, Jared, I promise you I’ll try 
to be better to father, to compensate him for this !"’ 

A shade passed over Harpwick’s face, and he 
did not reply. 

Next morning he went to see the manufacturer, 
and Joe met him anxiously on his return. 

“I’ve arranged for the payment of your debt,” 
said Jared, quietly, ‘“‘and the manufacturer agrees 
to furnish you fifty machines, on time, to start 
again with. You are on your feet once more.”’ 

‘God bless father!’’ cried Joe. ‘I'll write him 
a letter thanking him for his goodness.”’ 

“No, Joe,’’ said Jared, knitting his eyebrows a 
little, “‘I wouldn’t if I were you. Let me repori 
it to him.” 

“Very well, Jared, but I'll go home in two 
weeks for a visit, and I hope we can meet then as 
a father and son should meet.” 

Jared went home, and next day he again trudged 
out to the sawmill. Gray was rolling a log into 
place. 

“John,”’ Jared began, ‘‘Joe is on his feet again.” 

“He didn’t deserve it, Jared,’’ he replied, 
glumly, picking a cluster of lichen from the log. 

“And he is coming home to see you in two 
weeks.” 

He saw the old man crush down his pleasure, 
and his effort in making the incredulous response, 





But something must be done. This trouble 
and his father’s refusal would be likely to drive 
Joe into recklessness and ruin. As he sat upon 
his little porch, he almost fancied he heard Sallie 
telling him that here was the opportunity she had 
hoped for. 

But he did not know what todo. He had little 
knowledge of business. His early life had been 
spent in farm toil, and subsequently a lucky rise 
in land values had brought him resources suffi- 
cient for a quiet, humble life. 

He saw that help from the father would cer- 
tainly touch the boy’s heart now; but without it, 
he felt that a hard task was before him. Sallie’s 
request, however, was strong upon him, and he 
decided to go to Philadelphia next morning. 

He arrived in the evening, and sought Joe’s 
room. As he tapped, he heard Joe’s voice : 

“Come in, fellows!’’ 

Jared entered, and Joe, who had come half-way 
to the door, stopped in surprise, and then turned, 
confused, toward a table. 

It was too late to hide what lay upon it—cards, 
a box of cigars, and two or three unopened 
bottles. 

“I wasn’t expecting you, Jared,” Joe stam- 
mered. ‘I thought it was the fellows knocking.” 

Jared walked forward, and clasping his hand 
warmly, said, “‘I see you weren’t expecting me, 
Joe. But I’m welcome, aint I ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—certainly. Sit down. Here, take 
this rocking-chair, and give me your hat.” 

Joe was handsome, and in stature, attire and 
bearing a striking contrast to plain little Jared 
Harpwick. 

‘I see that I’ve come at a wrong time, Joe,"’ he 
said, pleasantly. ‘Just when you’re expecting 
company.” 
| Yes, you did—but don’t worry about that, 
| Jared.” 

‘Joe, my boy, what kind of company were you 
expecting ?”” 

“It wasn’t good company,” said Joe, reck- 





fire hadn’t broken out, and burnt up this two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of machines.” 


He glanced up quickly, and caught a shade of | more is to come from. 


sympathy upon the sawyer’s face. 

“The manufacturer is unluckily in a tight fix 
himself, and he is pushing the boy. Joe writes 
that this will ruin him, and just when his busi- 
ness was most promising. I tell you, Gray, it’s 
hard on your boy.” 

“Well, I don’t pity him a bit—not a bit. He 


for himself. 
start his crazy business, mortgaging our little 


lessly. “I’ve just fifty dollars left of what was 
| & prosperous business, and I don’t know where 
In sheer desperation, I 
invited two dissipated young men here in the 
hope of winning more from them at cards.”’ 


| ‘And suppose you had lost the money—what 


| then ?”’ 

| **T don’t know, and I don’t care.” 
“Why didn’t you wait till you heard from me, 

| Joe ?” 

‘Well, I didn’t expect any help. 


hardly listen to you, and maybe go on sawing. 


I knew just 
I gave him a thousand dollars to} how father would act when you went to him— 


*©We’ll see him when he comes.” 
| He showed no curiosity to know how the matter 
had been adjusted, and Jared left him. 

The two weeks brought the evening of Joe’s 
arrival. Jared met him at the little station, and 
walked with him toward home. They heard the 
rasping of the saw from a distance, and as they 
| went nearer, Joe’s eagerness to clasp his father’s 

hand and enter upon a closer relation impelled 
| him to start ahead. 

Jared quickly caught him by the arm, and said, 
‘Joe, I wouldn’t—say anything to him about the 
money. A word might ruin my hopes. Just act 
as if there had been no trouble.” 

The father sat upon a log, and they came quite 
near before he heard them. He hastily arose. Joe 
sprang forward, extended his hand, and said: 

“Father, I’ve come back to be a son to you.” 

It had been two years since they met, and Jared, 
anxiously watching Gray now, saw the old hard- 
ness come to his face. But as the father looked 
upon his boy, he saw a manlier look than he 
had seen before, and a look of regret and hope as 
well. 

The hardness was driven from Gray’s face, and 
clasping his son’s hands in his, he said, with tears 
starting, ‘“‘Joe, Joe, you’re welcome home, and I’m 
your father!" 

Gray turned quickly and stopped the saw. 
Then, hurrying to the end of the mill, he called 
loudly, *‘Mother! mother!” 

His wife soon appeared, hurrying, as if she 
feared an accident had taken place. Joe was 
hiding behind Jared, but the old father caught 
him by the arm, and asked joyfully: 

‘‘Mother, who is this ?”° 

“Joe !’’ she cried; ‘ my son!” 

“And mine, mother; and all forgiven and for- 
gotten.”’ 

They walked toward their little home, but Jared 
said good-by very strangely, the three thought. 
and turned away. 

He stopped after taking a few steps, and called 
Joe to him: 

“IT wouldn’t say anything until to-morrow, my 
boy,”’ he said, in low tones. “It might spoil it 
all. It’s glorious that this has been brought about.” 

He turned away, and the three, watching him. 
thought he had never looked so sad and lonely 
since he had lost Sallie. 

Next day Joe and his father went to town to 
see Jared. Their rap at his cottage brouglit 2 
stranger to the door. 

“Jared Harpwick ?”’ he replied. “Why, don't 
you know that he has sold his place here, and left 
this morning on the early train? I thought every 
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oe ee eek Gamentto. ‘Sinan | through the shadows of the wood on either hand, | ered the ground fairly, so that he pushed on with a 
) 2 again. J . Alwa | 


be kind to him. He isa good boy at heart. Good- | and heard a short, warning sentinel howl behind | dogged, swift walk, his revolver swinging in one | the door and braced it again. 
bv. JARED.” | him answered far ahead. But Holland knew the | hand, the bundle of food in the other. 


then how Jared had performed his task. | rounded by them during the daylight. | Preparing for Trouble. 
H. M. Hoke | Nevertheless, he was startled, as he rose froma 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


one knew it here. But are you John Gray ? Harp- | man pushed, his legs working like some machine | Far ahead the call was answered. Another howl | There w 
wick left a note that he wanted me to give to you.”’ | Of inexhaustible power. At the end of the first | to the right was answered to the left. Shadowy | ! 


3a leap, and the door swung open. Ilol 
and, half-fainting, fell into the arms of a large, 





He brought it, and the old man read: half-hour he began to get his “second wind,” as he | forms crossed his trail, or stepped along in the | full-bearded man. 


| would say, and pushed on at a swifter pace. 


shadows of the firs and tamaracks in the hollows. 
“DEAR JOHN.—I have lost all my money, except; Two or three times he saw wolves slipping 


Father and son turned to each other, knowing | habits of the wolves, and had no fear of being sur- | 


spring where he had lain to drink, to find himself | This bundle troubled him. If he hung it over 
face to face with two great gaunt creatures squatted | his shoulder, it seemed to hinder him, and in his 
on their haunches and looking at him. It seemed | hand it clogged him. At last he put the milk in 


> 
> 





ENDURANCE REWARDED. 


moment! 
They snarled at the clubs he threw at them, and | He reached a creek which he knew was just ten 


Let not one look of Fortune cast you down ; 
She were not Fortune if she did not frown ; 
Such as do braveliest bear her scorns awhile 


“Why, doctor, is it you?” he gasped, as he sank 


The snow was only threatening. It had not cov- | into a seat. 


“Yes, it’s 1,” the doctor laughed, as he closed 


“How’s Chub?” 
“He’s easier. I always carry a little case of 


medicines with me. He’ll pull through.” 


“How did you come here?” 
“Oh, I thought ’'d make you a little visit. I 


started this morning, and got here about dark. 
Now sit right down by the fire, Holland. I’ve got 
so easy for them to spring on his back at any | his pocket, ate a little of the meat, and dropped | some venison broiling there—that's one thing that 
| the rest of the bundle in the road. He felt freer. | brought these wolves.” 


As he looked up at the hole in the roof, he said 


Are those on whom at last she most will smile. slipped into the thicket. miles from his cabin. Night was beginning to “I had to rip off a slab to getin. I saw there 
—Lord Orrery. In making a sudden turn in the path, he came | fall. must be something wrong, and I found Miller 


plump upon a brown bear which was seated in the The young man stopped, and hardly daring to 
road, looking very much like a_fire-blackened | lie down to drink, dipped a little water with his 
stump. |/hand. Then he stood still to listen. 7 e 
Holland gave a great shout, and charged down | There was nothing—save the moaning snarl of the 
GOING FOR THE DOCTOR. | upon the surprised and scared animal; and it | pines, the patter of stealthy feet in the covert of 
Wisconsin is one of the most picturesque of the crashed into the bushes by the brook, like a huge | firs, and the call of a lone wild-goose lost from its 
Middle Western States. In the north, it is heavily | pig. He could = help laughing at the comical | aoe. ‘ “ is heart fatled hi We had 
timbered and full of game. Thirty years ago two- | look on the bear’s face. : | For the first time ule i wy - "7 st . “ s 4 
thirds of the State was a vast wilderness of pine Bile snxicty oe -~ Eriend, the atesnechongre menens mode & run of Sieg oo Ripe ee xe a : | 
forest, tamarack swamps and hard-wood ridges | the road, and his fatigue and painful breathing He could run no more. rhe ground pes be tting | 
spi ee . “ made the way seem endless. But at last signs of | white now, and while it helped him to see, it made 
prec by the whistle of the engine or the ! the footing slippery. He 
steam boat. valke. is revolver i 
Upward along the rivers the lumbermen were hemi awe 
slowly pushing year by year, felling the great refrained from shouting, 
pines that stood near the water, and letting the though the wolves showed 
sunlight into places where for ages it had not been. themselves freely. Now 
One of the stories I have heard my father tell, he came on three, seated 
relates the adventures of two loggers who were in the trail, refusing to 
sent up een et fall = prepare the hay for a move. He shouted at them 
camp on the Chippeway River. arsely § > came 
With an ox-team, a wagon, a sled, and a quantity oo pn gee te pee 
of food and necessary tools, they pushed away their teeth hideously. 
from La Crosse up into the forest, cutting out the Holland stopped, and | 
road where there was none, and taking advantage taking good aim, 
of all trails wherever possible. fired at the 
Miller, the younger of the men, was a short, largest of the 
jolly man, and was called Chub, while Holland group. | 
was a tall, sinewy young man, with keen gray eyes The animal | 
and curt of speech. bounded — into 
Their progress was slow; but passing at length the air without 
the last camp—not yet occupied—they pushed on a sound, and 
for ariver bottom, nearly twenty-five miles beyond. disappeared 
There they felled logs and made a sort of pen, with the rest. 
into which they led the oxen. Then they gathered Holland now 
the branches into a great pile for a bed, and rolling remembered 
up in their blankets near the fire fell asleep. that in his hur- 
In the night, they heard a bear and her cubs eat- ry he had not 
ing acorns near by, but they did not allow sucha asked Benson 
little thing as that to disturb their rest. for cartridges. 
In a few days they were busy at their haying. He wondered 
They worked hard, for it was late, and the hay was if the pistol 
getting poorer each day, and the snow likely to had six char- | 
come. Besides their haying, they had much to do ges left, but he 
in building a stable and preparing the camp. did not stop to look. 
The wolves began to come around the camp every It was now too dark 
night, and sniff and peer and howl among the to see, and he staggered on, 
shadows of the clearing, especially after Holland keeping the pistol ready. It was 
killed a deer and “slung it’’—that is to say, bent 


now snowing fast, and he won. 
down a sapling, and tying the carcass of the deer dered why the wolves did not close 
to it, let it swing back to place. more travel | around him. Then the thought of the sick man 
All went well, however, until the hay was cut began to appear. | came to his mind. 
and stacked, the barns built, and things made The wolves dis-| “They’re besiegiig him! Well, so much the 
almost ready for the coming of the loggers. appeared, and at about | better; it will let me reach him,” he reasoned. 
There remained hardly a week’s work when eleven o’clock he dashed into | Twice more he cleared his way with a shot from 
Miller fell violently ill one afternoon, with severe | the clearing around the hotel, sawmill, and dozen | the revolver, only the pure white of the snow en- 
pains and vomiting, quite like the effects of poi- houses that made Jinnytown. abling him to see the snarling brutes that waylaid 
soning. All was silent; there was no one to be seen. In| him. Once he looked behind, and saw a dim 
It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when | the barn some oxen were eating hay peacefully. | shadow creeping upon him noiselessly. He could 
he was taken ill, and by night-fall he lay almost like | Holland had forgotten that the day was Sunday ! not waste a shot, and he was forced to look behind 
a dead man, rousing only at intervals in paroxysms He rushed up to the hotel where he had been | him constantly. 
of agony. 
All night long, while the wolves howled outside, 


Holland sat beside the bed of his friend, using 


————+or——__—_—_- 





For the Companion. 



















The door opened as he came up, panting and | weak that he feared his ability to climb a tree if 
dripping with sweat. A tall, grizzled, elderly man | the worst came. He had but one hope, and that 
every means in his power to ease the sufferer. appeared. was to reach the cabin. 

At last, just as the gray dawn was lighting the ‘‘Where’s the doctor?” Holland asked. But how was he to getin? The door was barred, 
tops of the pines, and the wolves grew quiet, Hol- “Out in 
land rose with sudden resolution, and said to the | what's up?” 
sick man, whose eyes were on him: Holland explained the case. But there was not 

“Chub, old fellow, you’re a sick man—you’re an | q man left in the camp except Benson, and not a | 
awful sick man. Now there’s but one thing to do. | horse. Mrs. Benson made coffee hastily, while 
I’ve got to lock you in here, and run down to Jinny- | the men talked. 
town. Doctor Adams, of La Crosse, is there hunt- No plan seemed worth considering. Holland 
ing. Now, what do you say? Shall I go?” made up his mind that the only thing to be done 

Miller shook his head, and with a look that made | was for him to return. Benson was too old to 
his friend’s heart stop beating for a moment, said, | make the trip on foot and did not know the way, 
“I don’t care.” and the snow was beginning to fall. 

Holland leaped up. “Give mea revolver. Put | 
up a little bundle of something to eat—a bottle of | short yelps told the practised ear of the woodsman 
Holland arose, pushed a chair near the bed, put | milk—not much; I can’t carry much. And, Ben- | that the creatures had met their match somewhere. 
a cup of water on it, and a plate of bread and Son, the moment the boys come, you drive like | (Crack! sounded the rifle again. The wolves’ 
meat. Then he went out, cut a pole just the right lightning, and overtake me if you can. Dick | turmoil ceased for a moment, but soon began 
length, brought it back into the hut, and put one Wood knows the trail. Bring the doctor, and take again. Those dim gray forms which had followed 
end of it against the side of the room. He took your rifles. There’ll be a hundred wolves on top runner disappeared, attracted by the noise in 
the butcher-knife as a weapon, and said: of that shanty.” front. 

“Now, good-by, old man. I’ve got forty-five miles | Holland kept on the trail, with set teeth and with 
to make to-day, but T’ll do it. Don’t worry about | The Return. |his eyes peering into the darkness ahead. His 
the wolves; when this stick falls into its place, all It was noon when Holland started on his return | thought was that some hunter had taken to a tree, 
the wolves in Wisconsin can’t break the shanty in. run of twenty-five miles, back to the camp. and was firing upon his besiegers. He must reach 
Good-by !” He saw that he must reach it before night. It | him somehow. 

Holland slipped out through the door, holding the was autumn, and night came early. With dark 
brace with his left hand. He felt it slip down to | sky and threatening snow, it would come earlier | it almost seemed as if he could hear the bullet. 
the cleat—he withdrew his hand. It fell below the | than usual. | Breaking into a feeble run, Holland tried to shout: 
cleat. The sick man was safe from that quarter. He could keep up his jog-trot but an hour or two “Keep itup! I’m coming!” 

The sinewy young fellow settled his coat around | at the most, and the snow was likely to make the He rounded a point of bushes, and stood, stupe- 
his shoulders, put his knife into his pocket, and | walking slow. Pushing on, not daring to think of | fied with amazement, not knowing where he was. 
turned his face to call again from without, “Good. | giving out, he entered the forest, which began to Before him was a shanty. From chinks and 
by! Dll be back soon!” roar now with the rising wind. crannies shone a dim light, and also from a hole in 

Then he plunged into the forest on his twenty-five His chief fear was the terrible one that Miller | the roof. While he looked a savage, grizzled old 
mile run. might be dead before help reached him; that the | 


| ried to climb upon the roof and tear off a slab? 


A Welcome Sound. 


Suddenly, far ahead, he heard a rifle-shot. The 
| blood rushed to his heart, hot as a flame. Some 
| one else was abroad in the forest! 

It cleared his brain and warmed his whole body. 
The forest was not all the possession of night, the 
wolves and the snow! A stalwart arm and reso- 
lute heart was behind that rifle-shot. 

The wild howling of the wolves and their angry, 


A Hard Day’s Tramp. 


before, and shouted, “Hello, Benson!” A new fear tormented him now. He was so | 


the woods somewhere. What’s up? | and would he not be too feeble and too much hur. | 


pretty low. But he’s better now. He’s dozing. 
But you see, 1 couldn't sleep myself—too many 
wolves on the roof!” 

Chub stirred in his bunk. “That you, Hank?” 
he said, feebly. 

“It’s me, Chub—what there is leftof me. How 
are you now?” 

“Oh, I'm allright. But I was afraid the wolves ’d 
down you, sure.” 

The stalwart doctor clambered out upon the 
root and fixed the slab in place, while Holland 
stood, revolver in hand, to keep the beasts at bay. 
Then they went back and built up a rousing fire. 

“The boys are likely to come in on us at any 
minute,” said Holland. 

It was very pleasant to smell the meat cooking, 
and see the doctor moving about the fire, making 
coffee and gruel. Sitting thus, the shriek of the 
wind and the gleaming eyes of the wolves, sullenly 
squatting in the snow atthe edge of the clearing, 
had no terrors. 

When Holland had eaten, he fell fast asleep 
against his bunk. 

“There’s a man!” said the doctor, as he rolled 
him into his blanket. “Fifty miles to-day! Talk 


j}about your heroes of chivalry! They couldn’t 
| come up to that.” 


About midnight the relief from Jinnytown came, 
shouting and shooting through the snow and dark. 
ness, making a “lark” of it all, while the wolves 
slunk away into the forest. The next day the sick 
man was moved down to Jinnytown. 

To this day Holland’s breath comes quick as he 
tells of that long day’s run, and the terror of that 


stormy night. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


For the Companion. 


TWO BIRDS. 


There is one bird that comes to nearly all parts 
of our Northern and Eastern States in the fall and 
winter that is, perhaps, the least known and ob 
served by country people of all our birds. I refer 
to the butcher-bird, or shrike. 

When I was a boy on the farm, and when I was 

| & young man, I do not remember ever to have seen 
one. Probably not one person in a hundred has 
ever seen one of these birds, yet they are to be 
seen every autumn by any one who has his eyes 
and ears open. Since | have been an observer of 
the birds, never a fall or winter passes that I do 
| not see one or more shrikes. 

It isa good test of one’s powers of observation— 
the hearing or seeing of this bird. It is solitary; 
never yet have I seen two butcher-birds together. 
It prowls about the leafless landscape, flitting from 
tree to tree, uttering its harsh note or indulging its 
discordant warble, and pouncing upon any small 
bird it may chance to meet. 

It is ap assassin in feathers. It murders the 
| small birds,—goldfinches seem its favorites,—and 
| scoops out their brains, leaving the body suspended 
upon a thorn or from the fork of a small branch. 
I have never known it to eat any part of the bird 
but its brains. 

Sometimes it catches mice. One winter day, near 
sunset, as I was walking along a country road, | 
saw a shrike fly to an apple-tree by the roadside, 
and proceed to adjust some small object amid the 
branches. “A small owl, that sat in his doorway in 
an old apple-tree not far off, saw the shrike, too, it 
seems, for presently he came sailing straight as an 
arrow and silent as.a shadow to the point where 
the shrike was busy, whether to seize the bird or 
its prey I could not.tell. 

The shrike screamed and rushed to the other side 
of the tree, while its game, a small shrewmouse, 
fell to the ground. The ow! regarded me for a 
moment, and then flew straight back to his retreat 
in the old tree. 

If the owl could have fastened his talon into the 
shrike he would have made short work with him. 
The power of the shrike is not in his talons, but in 
his beak, which is strong and hooked. But he car- 
ries away his victim in his talons. 

The other day one of my farmer neighbors asked 
me if I had seen the new bird that was about. 
This man was an old hunter, and had a sharp eye 


Crack ! went the rifle, so near at hand now that | for all kinds of game, but he had never before 


seen the bird, which was nearly as large as a robin, 
of a dull blue or slate color marked with white. 
Another neighbor who was standing by said the 
bird had appeared at his house the day before. A 
cage with two canaries was hanging against the 
window, when suddenly a large bird swooped 
down as if to dash himself against it; but arresting 
himself when near the glass he hovered a moment, 


wolf, reckless with hunger, leaped on the low | eying the birds, and then flew to a near tree. 


The dawn was gray and threatened snow, but | wolves might force him, Holland, into a tree,-to | roof, and with open mouth and lolling tongue The poor canaries were so frightened that they 


the air was bracing and full of the odor of the | wait until the party came from Jinnytown—too | glared down into the room. 


fell from their perches, and lay panting upon the 


pines, late for succor. | Again the rifle cracked, and the brute rolled | floor of their cage. 
In the shadows beside the trail, and stretch- | A hope rose in his breast that the boys might | from the roof. Then a loud voice called: | Noone had ever seen the bird b fore; what was 


ing away under the interminable forests, a noise- | return early because of the threatening snow. 


“Oh, come on! come on! I’m ready for you!” 
less carpet of pine needles lay, brown and crisp, | With these thoughts, and a vague comprehension 


It was Holland’s own shanty, in which the hunter 


over which the wolf and deer ran soundless as | of the awful presence of the wood and wind, he had taken refuge. With a joyous yell, he rushed 


shadows. Snow-birds chattered in the air at times, presently became conscious of a new terror—a | down upon the camp, shouting: 
and in the low places partridges flew up. pain in his chest and a numbness in his thighs. “I’m coming, Chub! I’m coming!” 
Holland ran with a peculiar gait learned from Just after he fell into a walk, because of the | The wolves, surprised at this new assault, re 


| it? It was the shrike, who thought he was sure of 


a dinner when he saw those canaries. 
If you see, in late autumn or winter, a slim, 
ashen-gray bird, in size a little less than the robin, 
| having white markings, flying heavily from point 
-| to point, and always alighting on the topmost 








the Indians, a kind of lope that brought all the | unsupportable pain in his lungs, a wolf not far | treated. As he rushed up to the door, Holland | branch of a tree, you may know it is the shrike. 


muscles into play, and was less tiresome than the | behind gave a peculiar note at the end of his howl. | called: “Open the door! Open the door! It’s me 
regular running gait, and mpch faster than a walk. | It went to the man’s heart like a cold knife. The | Holland!” 
Up hill and down, with unflagging pace, the young | siege had begun! He was answered by a sonorous shout within 


,| He is very nearly the size and color of the 
mocking-bird, but with flight and manners entirely 
.| different. There is some music in his soul, though 
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his murderous beak nearly spoils it in giving it | 
forth. 

One winter morning, just at sunrise, as I was | 
walking along the streets of a city, I heard the 
shrike’s harsh warble. Looking about me, I soon 
saw the bird perched upon the topmost twig of a | 
near tree, saluting the sunrise. It was what the 
robin might have done, but the strain had 
none of the robin’s melody. 

Some have compared the shrike’s song 
to the creaking of a rusty gate-hinge, but 
it is not quite so bad as that. Still it is 
unmistakably the voicz of a savage. None 
of the birds of prey have musical voices. 

The shrike had probably come to town 
to try hs luck with English sparrows. I 
do not know that he caught any, but in 
a neighboring city I heard of a shrike 
that made great havoc with the 
sparrows. 


The little hawks come to town after sparrows, 
and are very deft in taking them. One day in | 
February, passing along a street where a number 
of sparrows were feeding, I saw a little hawk 
swoop down from behind a high board fence, 
seize one of the sparrows and bear it away, in the | 
twinkling of an eye. It was one of the cleverest | 
feats of the kind I ever saw performed. } 

The rest of the sparrows, a dozen or more, fol- 
lowed on screaming, in the direction in which the | 
hawk disappeared, and alighting in a plum-tree, 
sat there a long time, looking very depressed. 

“If we can be snatched up in that way,”’ they | 
seemed to think, ‘‘when are we safe ?”* 

The birds do not appear to be afraid of the 
shrike, as they are of the hawk or owl. Indeed, 
he is quite an innocent-looking bird. I have never 
seen him seize his quarry, but I suspect he avails 
himself of his harmless appearance, and draws 
near and strikes like the assassin that he is. 

One day in October I saw one ‘‘working”’ a 
flock of goldfinches in some bushes. He had 
killed one, and suspended it by thrusting its head 
in the fork of a small twig, and was manceuvreing 
about to strike another when I appeared upon the 
scene. 

Another bird which will prove a good subject 
for the young observer to exercise his powers 
upon is the great crested flycatcher—a bird about 
the size of the shrike, reddish-brown in color, a 
barbarian in voice, a pugilist in manner, and sly 
and cunning in habits. 

Like the shrike, these birds are never numer- 
ous, but as they come to us in the breeding season 
they are usually seen in pairs. 
looked for in old orchards where there are likely 


to be hollow limbs and decayed trunks, as it is in | 


such places that they build their nests. 
They may be expected early in June, and 
usually disappear by or before August. To me 


their arrival is announced by a loud call that re- | 


sembles that of a frog or toad. 


The great crested flycatcher’s cousin, the king- | 


bird, comes about the same time. The king-bird 
is the much more elegant and familiar bird,— 
a bird of every orchard,—while the great crested 
flycatcher is much more rare. 

One of the most curious facts about this bird is 
that it is said always to usea snake-skin in build- 
ing its nest. To all my correspondents who write 
me about birds I say, “If you find the nest of the 
great crested flycatcher, see if it contains a snake- 
skin.’’ Some respond that they find the snake- 
skin; others that they do not. 

One correspondent reports an onion-skin, which 
strikes one as a very good substitute. A nest 
which I examined in one of my old apple-trees 
did not contain a snake-skin, but in lieu of ita 
large number of shad scales. 

Apparently, this was the nearest the bird could 
come to it. Shad scales are not hard to find in 


place. I made frequent search, but without suc- | King of Bohemia at Prague (the capital of Bohe- | the character of the foreign commerce does not 


They may be | 


cess, till one day 1 chanced to see the mother bird 
fly straight into the end of the stub of a large 
limb. 

With a step-ladder I climbed where I could 
look into the hollow, and the bird darted out, 
brushing my face with her wings. 


This discovery seemed so 
much to disturb the birds 
that I thought they had 
abandoned the nest. For 
over a week I never once 
saw them in the vicinity ; but 
at the end of that time the 
eggs had increased in num- 
ber from two to five, so that 
the mother bird must have 
watched her opportunity, 
and stolen into the nest when 
she was certain she was not 
observed. 

I have never known any 
other bird so shy about-its 

nest. 
in food to their young, and never at any time 
heard a sound proceed from the latter; and when 
they flew away, they stole out as it were in the 


| night, and were never seen in the vicinity after- 


ward. Joun BuRROUGHS. 


‘ 4@r = 
TEMPERATE LIVING. 
For fear the flesh should wrongly think 
To lord it o’et the deathless soul, 
Let abstinence in food and drink 
The guilty pride of flesh control. 
—St. Ambrose. 


~@ 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Probably the most difficult European State to 
govern well and to keep in peace and order is the 
Empire of Austria-Hungary. The reason for 
this is clear. The Empire is composed of a num- 
ber of ancient kingdoms, duchies and principali- 
ties, inhabited by different and rival races, which 
have interests often conflicting with each other, 
and which are only kept together because they 
are ruled over by the same sovereign. 

| Less is said in the daily newspapers of Austria- 

Hungary than of its neighbors of equal rank, yet 

its history from year to year is peculiarly inter- 
esting to observe and study. 

Its form of government is very intricate and 
complex. 
great Kingdoms,— Austria proper and Hungary ,— 
each of which has its own Parliament, its own 

| ministry, and control over its own local affairs, 
and in these senses, therefore, is independent of 
| the other. 

When the sovereign is crowned Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna, he also repairs to Pesth, the 
Hungarian capital, and is there crowned King of 
Hungary, to show that Hungary is a separate 
Kingdom. 


But the two Kingdoms are subdivided into a | 


number of lesser States, which, in their turn, 
enjoy a certain degree of local self-government. 
|The most important of these lesser States are 
Bohemia, Moravia, the Tyrol, Silesia and Galicia. 

The two Kingdoms are, moreover, united under 
| one general imperial government, with a legisla- 
| tive body called “the Delegations,’’ chosen one- 
| half by the Parliament of each Kingdom, and 


| with three ministers, of war, foreign affairs and | 


| finance respectively, the chief of whom is the 
| Chancellor of the Empire. 
The duty of this central government is simply 

to guard the interests of the two Kingdoms as 
| they exist in common. 
| But the fact that the Empire contains three 
| leading, separate and rival races gives rise to fre- 
quent dangers, and keeps it continually in politi- 
| cal unrest. 
| These three leading races are the Germans of 
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I could never detect these birds carrying | 


The Empire is, first, divided into two | 
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| mia), as he already is crowned King of Hungary | change much from year to year. 


at Pesth. 

But these demands have always been earnestly 
resisted by the German element of the Empire, 
| and less strenuously by the Hungarians. 
| The present Austrian Ministry, however, at the 
head of which is Count Taaffe, has long been 
trying to make a compromise with the Bohemian 
Czechs; and while not yielding to their extreme 
demands, has been willing to give them larger 
rights of local government, to allow the official 
use of the Czech language, and to establish sepa- 
rate schools for the Czechs. 

These offers have failed to satisfy the extreme 
party in Bohemia, and Count Taaffe seems now 
to have given up the attempt to satisfy them. 

On January Twenty-sixth he dissolved the 
| Austrian Reichsrath, or Parliament, and the elec- 
tions for the new legislature will take place in 
the middle of March. Upon the result of these 
elections will depend the continuance of the effort 
to conciliate Bohemia, or the return to the former 
Austrian policy of relying upon the German ele- 
ment to maintain the government of the Austrian 
| Empire, without making any large concessions 
to the discontented race. 

These facts serve to illustrate the great difficulty 
which Austrian statesmen have in keeping the 
| various races in the Empire in tranquillity and 
order. 
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Vor the Companion. 
SHIP AHOY! 


In dreams I was a ship, and sail’d the boundless seas, 

Sailing and ever sailin, 
or out upon the offing, 

Saluting, cheerily hailing each mate I met, little or big, 

“Ship ahoy !” thro’ trumpet or by voice—from me some 
friendly merry word at least 


For companionship and good-will ‘to all and each. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


—— nh Aa 
A YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE. 





‘The exchange of products between this country 
| and lands beyond the sea increases steadily. 
returns showing the extent of the foreign trade 
for the calendar year 1890 have recently been 


While several of the countries of Europe show 
a larger average value of foreign purchases and 


this country and the variety of its resources make 
the foreign trade of less relative importance than 
it is in small European lands. 

To illustrate this fact, if the United States were 
divided into two countries by an east and west 
line, every pound of cotton entering New Eng- 
| land would become an export of the South and 
lan importation by the North. 





| foreign trade, the number of people remaining 
| the same, whereas it is now not counted once. 

| The same statement would be true of every 
| other commodity crossing the line we have im- 


—all seas, and into every port, | 


By far the greatest amount of trade is with 
Great Britain. One-fourth of all the imports are 
from that country, and one-half the exports are 
sent there. Germany is second and France third, 
counting the trade both ways; but the imports 
from the West Indies are greater than those from 
France. 

There are three things which public men are 
now trying to effect, in connection with the for- 
eign trade, namely, to increase the amount of 
exports of manufactures, to augment the trade 
with Central and South America, and to restore a 
part of the carrying trade to American ships. 
During the year 1890 less than one-seventh of the 
imports and less than one-tenth of the exports 
were carried in American vessels. 


—~+>— 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


There can be such a thing as loving not wisely, 
though too well. The mother who slaves all day 
that her daughter may be gracefully and pictur 
esquely idle, and so has no time to be her own best 
self and her daughter’s friend and companion, is 
making a fatal mistake. 

We could point out a certain woman whose one 
object in life is the success of her children. She 
keeps a simple boarding-house, to which'a humble 
company repair for their daily meals, and all day 
long in her hot kitchen this woman stands and 
cooks, till soul and body are weary, and her very 
heart faints and fails within her. 

Of the two children for whom she toils, the son 
is at college, and he makes gay and prosperous 
| friends, to whom he never speaks of his home. 

He would be mortally ashamed should these 
friends discover that his father drove from Mon 
day morning till Saturday night his peddler’s 
cart, and that his mother cooked the daily food of 
a score of hard-working young men. 

The daughter of the family isa girl as fair and 
almost as frail as a spring anemone, and she, also, 
has been well-taught. She can speak French flu- 
ently and correctly. She plays, and that not badly, 





sales, dividing the whole value by the number of | 
inhabitants, we must remember that the extent of | 


Thus the whole | 
cotton movement would be counted twice in the | 


The | on the piano. 


She is gentle in manner, and wears tasteful and 
| dainty clothes. She would seem as out of place in 
the hot kitchen, where her mother toils from morn 


issued. They show that goods were imported to | ing till night-fall, as would be a La France rose 
the value of eight hundred and twenty-three mil- | bush in a kitchen garden. The mother is content, 
lion dollars; the value of domestic goods ex- | since she believes that she is doing her best for her 
ported was eight hundred and forty-six millions. | children. What matter how hard her own lot? 


| Her son shall be a gentleman, her daughter a 
| lady. 

| And this self-devotion has its noble and beautiful! 
| side; but, after all, it is not wise. 

Son and daughter would be better, truer, and 
even more really happy, if they were more inti 
mately allied with the mother heaven gave them, 
if they shared to some extent her work and her 
eares; if they lived within, and not outside, the 
dull round of her daily life, and warmed her heart 
with their loving sympathy. 

“It’s too expensive to be rich,” said little Tommy 
in “Very Short Stories.” ‘Rich people have to buy 
such a lot of things, and to wear fine clothes!” 

Truly, it is too expensive also to be learned and 
| graceful and beautiful, if one has to pay for all 
this the price of solitude at home; to turn away 

from the tenderness of household unity; to be 
come a stranger to the daily life of her whose arms 


. ™ M R sheltered one’s babyhood, and whose love is the 
agined. What is known as the internal trade of : 


| the country is a great many times as large and 


important as the foreign commerce. 

Nevertheless, the exchanges of merchandise 
with foreign countries are of huge proportions, 
and the increase of intercourse is always a matter 
of satisfaction. To augment it is the object of 
commercial and reciprocity treaties. 
it and turn it in desired channels is one of the 
objects of existing tariff laws. 

Of the importations of the year 1890 rather 
more than one-third of the value consisted of 
| goods free of duty. The value of free goods 


was two hundred and eighty-eight millions; of | 


those subject to duty five hundred and thirty-five 
millions. The largest single item of importation 
was coffee, of which more than eighty-four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth was received during the year. 
| This, however, was but one million dollars more 


| heretofore always held the first place on the list. 
| The value of textile goods imported is also very 
| large, in spite of the efforts made to secure the 
market for these goods to domestic manufacturers. 
Woollens and worsted goods imported were worth 
| fifty-four millions; silk forty-one millions; cotton 
thirty - three millions; linen, hemp and jute 
| twenty-seven millions. 


icals and drugs forty-six millions, and iron and 
| its manufactures forty-four millions. The articles 
| we have mentioned represent quite one-half of 
| the total value of imports. 
| articles of nearly so much importance as any one 
| of these. 


To control | 


than the value of sugar and molasses, which has | 


There are no other | there; fine houses, ever 


truest and tenderest that any of us will ever know. 
Fair and charming looksthe girl whose mother is 
cooking in the hot kitchen. She goes forth clad 
daintily, and the very day seems glad of her; the 
sky, that is no bluer than her eyes, smiles on her. 
| But the time will come when those busy hands 
at home will cease their struggle; when the tired 
mother will lie down for a rest so long that she 
will never remember to get up from it. 
| And standing beside her at that last hour, will 
| not the daughter long, with hopeless, unutterable 
| longing, to have the dead past back, in which to be 
other and tenderer than of old; to share the tasks 
that she had shunned; to gladden with her respon 
sive affection the heart that had so loved her? 
Pity, ah pity, those whose tears of repentance 
fall on the unanswering face of the dead! 


a 


“GOOD SOCIETY.” 


Mr. Adams, the new pastor, and his wife had 
| taken up their residence at the parsonage, and the 
leading members of the congregation flocked to 
call upon them. 

“We have very good society in our church,” sail 
old Doctor Pratt, drawing the minister aside. 
“That is, here on the hill. I suppose we ought to 
be more neighborly than we are with the valley 
| folks, but they are just a little upstartish, you 
| know. All the old families live on the hill, and you 





Other important items of importation are chem- | Will find your congenial associates among them.” 


| An hour later, Mr. Pine, one of the mill-owners 
of the valley, called on the minister. 

“You must learn to know your parishioners in the 
valley,” he said. ‘You will find excellent society 
y luxury of city life, pro 
gressive ideas, a liberal hospitality—well, in a word, 
every good thing which wealth can provide. These 


On the export side the trade is even more | poor old fogies on the hill have nothing but ticir 


closely confined, in its large items, to a few articles. | *ncestors to boast of. 


We have nothing to do wit! 


Not less than two hundred and fifty-four millions | *®¢™-” 


of dollars was the value of cotton exported, and 


early June in the valley of the Hudson, but snake- | Austria proper, the Magyars of Hungary, and | this alone stands for thirty per cent. of the total. 


skins are rare. 

I have seldom seen a wood-thrush’s nest that 
did not contain in its foundation a fragment of 
newspaper—a poor material to build upon in any 


case, I think, and doubtless every great flycatch- | 


er’s nest would contain a cast-off snake-skin if it 
were as easy to be had as newspapers. 

The flycatchers nested in my old apple-tree, 
beneath which we passed many times daily for 


several years before 1 discovered the exact 


| the Czechs (a branch of the Sclavonic race) of 
| Bohemia and Moravia. 


Provisions is second on the list, one hundred and | 


forty-three millions; breadstuffs third, one hun- 


Mr. Adams and his wife looked at each other 
| hopelessly, when their visitor took his leave. But 
|they heard the same story on all sides. Each 
clique assured the pastor that he would find “good 
| society” only among its members. Outside of 


The recent polities of Austria-Hungary have|dred and forty-two millions; and petroleum, | their lines lay barbarism. 


| turned on the demand of a large party of the 
Bohemians that that portion of the Empire 
should be made, like Hungary, a separate and 
self-governing Kingdom, with a ministry, a Par- 
liament, and the right to make local laws. 

The “Czech” party, representing this demand, 


| crude and refined, fifty-one millions, is next. 


Not long after, an old crippled negro, a faithful 


There is no other class of goods which represents | "ember of the church, came to pay his respects. 


| as much as forty millions. But the merchandise 

enumerated includes nearly three-fourths of the 
value of American exports. 

Where do we buy, and where do we sell ? 


“Mighty fine people in dis church, sah,”’ he saic, 
nodding and smiling. And then it came out that 
Doctor Pratt had been attending to this poor man 

| for seven years without charge, that Mrs. Pratt 


, 
lhe : and others had been willing nurses, “And all (ie 


jalso urge that the Emperor should be crowued | returns of trade by countries are not complete, but { people on de hill is mighty kind to us, sah.” 
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“You do not visit the people in the valley then, | 
Jacob?” said Mrs. Adams, her eyes twinkling. 

Oh yes, he hastened to say; the valley people 
were as good friends as he had, and were contin- 
ually helping him and other poor people of the 
parish with money, provisions and clothing. | 

“Qld Jacob knows the secret of finding ‘good 
society,’ said Mr. Adams, after Jacob had gone. | 
“He goes below clothes and position and education, 
and lays his hand on the heart. - If we can only do 
the same, we shall be able to do some little good in 
the world.” | 

——__+or—_—_—_—_——_ | 
| 
EMERSON AND YOUNG PEOPLE. | 


Our most useful friends are perhaps those who 
expect the most from us. The best of men are in 
danger of being too easily satisfied with them- | 
selves, and should be thankful for a wise friend 
who is always counting upon their improvement. 

This attitude of expectancy was one secret of | 
Emerson’s peculiar power over young people. | 
His hopefulness on their behalf made them | 
ashamed to do anything short of their best. As 
his son expresses it, he seemed always to expect 
from them “something better than had yet ap- | 
peared, so that he always inspired affection and | 
awe, but never fear.” | 

One of the distinguishing features of Emerson’s 
view of the world was his cheerful belief that | 
things were bound to grow better. 

“I hope he will never get over it,” he said to 
Mrs. Lowell, when she told him that her son 
Charles was discontented with the present condi- 
tions of society. 

When his own son came home from school after 
“Speaking Afternoon,” he always asked, “Did you | 
do well?” | 

| 


“I don’t know.” 

“Did the boys study or play, or did they sit still 
and look at you?” 

“Several of them didn’t attend.” 

“But you must oblige them to attenc. If the 
orator doesn’t command his audience, they will 
command him.” 

“I make no allowance for youth in talking with | 
my friends,” he wrote in his journal. “If a youth 
or maiden converses with me, I forget that they 
are not as old as | am.” 

How great his power was upon susceptible minds | 
is illustrated by an entry in Miss Alcott’s journal, 
written on the day of his death: | 

“Our best and greatest American gone. The 
nearest and dearest friend father has ever had, 
and the man who has helped me most by his life, | 
his books, his soviety. I can never tell all he has 
been to me. Illustrious and beloved friend, good. 
by!” 


+e 


PARTNERSHIP CORPORATIONS. 


One sees nowadays over stores in the large 
cities such signs as “The Smith & Jones Com- 
pany,” or “Wright, Brown & Parker, Limited.” 
What does it mean? 

Smith and Jones formed a partnership twenty 
years ago, and built up a large business; perhaps 


they are now getting old, and wish to retire from | making of sugar formed one of their annual relig- 


the active management of their affairs, but wish 


still to keep their money invested in it. | 
So long as the concern is a partnership Smith can | 


dispose of his interest only by selling it to a new 
partner, and a buyer of even a half of that inter. 
est may not be found easily. 

Moreover, so long as he retains any interest in 
the business as a general partner, his whole private 
fortune is held for the debts of Smith & Jones, in 
case of bankruptcy. 

In order to avoid this and other disadvantages 
of the partnership system, it has become common 
lately to transform partnerships into corporations. 
The old partners take most of the stock, and 
usually are directors; and the corporation retains 
the name under which prosperity was won. 

Stockholders in such corporations risk only the 
money which they invest. The old partners, also, 
are no longer liable to lose all their property if the 
corporation fails. 

The practice of changing partnerships into cor- 
porations began in England, and has been carried 
on there to a far greater extent than in this country. 
In England, indeed, it was a great speculative 
craze. Well-paying properties were sometimes 
sold to eager investors for two or three times their 
real value, and there was great disappointment 
when the exaggerated statements of the prospec- 
tuses were found to be not true. 

Thus far, in the United States there has been 
little scandal in floating the companies, and there 
have been no serious failures to realize the prom- 
ises made when the change was effected. 


or ie 
TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


On Victor Hugo’s birthday it was for many 
years the custom in France to send him flowers. 
They came in baskets, in bouquets, in poor little 
bunches tied with grass, in costly masses. 

The old poet declared that he could tell which 
Were bought at the shops, and which had been 
plucked by 
tended them. 

“That magnificent lily,” he would say, “might 
be bought at any florist’s shop. It means nothing 
but the money which paid forit. But that bunch 
of herbs could grow only on the Garonne, and that 


blue star-flower can be found nowhere but in Nor 


mandy. 


it . — | 
They have an individual flavor. They speak to 


= the peculiar language of their place and people. 
They alone have real value.” 

There 18s for young contributors a wise and sig- 
a Suggestion in this remark of the great 
Pose Aasmage receives contributions which, like 
ree ws ess, common lily might have come from 
__> Berson or place. They are usually correct, 
— written in accordance with the hack 
Wiliteens 2 of composition; but they have no 
ual life or color. They are, as a rule, a 
eee photograph of all the stories or poems 

‘© author has ever read. 


| twenty-five years ago in the old country, and yet 


f : | , > > 
|to make maple sugar, or the white men from the | Tesv!t you expect. 


| who recently addressed the American Association 


the hands which had planted and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


Occasionally, however, an editor receives a story Fifty thousand “Multum in Parvo Songsters” sold | 
ora poem which has a distinctive life of its own. | in 5 months! See page 142 last week's Companion. [Adv. | 
Like the weed from the meadow in Normandy or PTR ap 
the rush from the banks of the Garonne, it has the 
flavor of its place of birth; the earth in which it 
grew still clings to it; its own sky has colored it. 

Even if it bear signs of immaturity, it is worth 





America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
,for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” ([Adv. 


—_»>—__—_ 
a thousand plants grown to order, as in a hot- For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
house. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective, 

Thousands of made books appear and vanish, —. Pecrmpiinc Ay ge ne nec tao a 
forgotten in the course of each year; but the little perc coche hav ar ha st ne ha oe ~~ 
story or verse which carries some of the author’s | cjans, ed are A ns over reaps as — aa ed 
life to the hearts of its readers becomes immortal. few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FO® BARBOUR’S. 


VASELINE. 


Fer ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will 
Uni 








a. 
STRANGELY FORGETFUL. 

A poor memory for names and faces is a serious 
disadvantage to a clergyman. The New York 
Tribune says that Doctor John Hall was leaving 
his house in Fifth Avenue, not long ago, when he 
saw & young man looking at the numbers on the 
doors. From something in his dress and manner 
Doctor Hall concluded that he must be a recent 
immigrant from the Emerald Isle, and therefore a 
fellow-countryman. 

The stranger was evidently at a loss, and Doctor 
Hall asked him if he could be of any assistance. 

“I am looking for Doctor John Hall,” said the 
young man. 

“1 am he,” modestly replied the clergyman. 

“‘Are you Doctor Hall?” 

“Tam.” 

“Did you come from Ireland?” 

“I had the good fortune to be born there.” 





The stranger looked at him for a moment. ‘Don’t deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
you know me, Doctor Hall?” said he. nited States, all the carefully 
“I regret to say that 1 cannot place you at this packed in a neat box 
ee ig tg I ee eee oe ee One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline,. . . 
. ; a ave. ag : 
i paige yy? YOU Daplizers me | One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, . . 15 


One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream, . . . . . 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice, . . . . 10 


following articles 


you have forgotten me entirely!” 
“It was not atime for levity,” said Doctor Hall 


afterward, in relating the incident; “otherwise I H “ 
might have reminded the young man how strange One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented, . 3 “ 
it was that he should have forgotten the face of One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented, . z 
one who had sustained such an important relation — One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline, . 25 
to him in his infancy.” $1.10 


i ~o, — Or for stamps any single article at the price. 


If you have occasion to use VASELINE in any form 


J J -LE SUG be careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us 
ENBSAN MAPLE SUGAR. in original packages. A great many druggists are try- 

The »sti 2@ ise sencionally | ing to persuade buyersto take SE. + put up by 
The question has been raised occasionally the i vield 7 such persuasion, as the article is 


whether the Indians learned of the white settlers | an imitation without value, and will not give you the 
A bottle of Blue Seal VASELINE is 
| sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


According to Prof. Henry W. Henshaw, | Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 94 State St., New York. 


Bailey’s 
PATENT FOOTHOLDS are 


made with a flexible rubber 
tubing, vulcanized on the in- 


Indians. 


on the subject, the Indians were indebted to their 
own powers of observation and invention for their 
method of sugar-making. 

They collect the sap in birch-bark vessels, which 
hold in some cases a hundred gallons. They take 
advantage of cold April nights to freeze the sap, 
and in the morning throw out the ice. They evap- 
orate it by throwing hot stones into the sap. 

‘The sugar is eaten mixed with corn. Sometimes 
the pure sugar is their only diet for a month. 
They boil venison and rabbits in the hot sap as 
they evaporate it. They also make sugar from the | 
silver maple and box elder. | 

That the Indians made sugar from times un. | 
known is proved by their language, festivals and | 
traditions. Several authors of early times, telling 
of their visits to the Indians, mention maple sugar, 
and one of them, in 1756, describes the Indian’s 
method of preparing it. The gathering of sap and 


preventing water, or 
mud from passing it. Ladies’, 
50 cents; gents’, 75 cents per 
pair. For sale by all dealers, 
or sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. In ordering, give size 
and width of boot you wear. 

stam 
inside, and accept no other. 








Pat. No. 301,311, others pending. 


ious ceremonies. 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 
Mfrs. Wholesale and Retail. 


22 Boylston St., Boston. 
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APPLE-BLOSSOMS IN WINTER. 








We all love the beautiful, deliciously fragrant 
| apple-blossoms that charm us for a short season in 


| EASY LESSONS IN 
the spring, and note sadly the last shower of white . 4 4 
Drawing and Painting 


petals over the emerald green carpet beneath the 
By LIDA CLARKSON, 


trees. All persons do not know, however, how 
| easily these lovely flowers may be caused to bloom 
| Every person doing, or wishing to do, Drawing or 
Painting, should have this k. The Illustra- 








indoors in winter. 


If large branches are broken from the trees and | tions, made expressly for this book, are practical. The 
placed in water in a warm, sunny window in | Instructions are plain. Price 35 cents. 





C.J, BAILEY& CO. 


January or February, they will soon flower; and | SPECIAL We will send this Book FREE to | 


many of the blossoms will be as beautiful and 


any one sending 25 cents for a three 
fragrant as those that bloom on the trees in spring. | OFFER. months’ Trial Subscription to 
Care must be taken to select such branches as | 


| have an abundance of plump blooming buds, and | INGALL = HOME and ART 


some of these — be removed, as well as some | ete Oates, wen ew 
of the more pointed leaf buds. | 3 » 15 cts. 
branches may be MAGAZINE. year, TEDA and M.d. 


Wild — and wild cherry 
Its leading departments, written by ladies, are: 


| flowered in a similar manner; but not so satisfac- 
torily as apple-tree limbs. No doubt many other Nags Teuntinkin ket ae Wok: and Avtistio ove) 
inds ar ing shrubs : ees C n Art, Fancy Work, an istic Novel- 
ide fa Migacom ie thee wre and trees could be | yoNbrusk Studies iusieated with “Colored Plates, 
4 ; nfo ee .| Home Needlework and_Croche ouseho ecora- 

Here is an interesting field for experiment for | tions, China Painting, Domestic Helps for the Home, 
Correspondence, Answers to Queries, 


flower-lovers, particularly for invalids and chil- A ete. 
dren. The satisfaction of sending to a sick neigh. | Each number fs Finely Illustreted. Send 25 cents 
(stamps taken) for a t e-months’ Trial Sub- 


bor or ee to'a — a bunch of = se , i o ere me ee = 
apple-blossoms in winter amply repays the trifling | SCTiption get the beautiful book of Easy Les- 
letor required to produce then... pay ss § | sons in Drawing and Painting FREE. Address, 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
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handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 
10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, U nderwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House- Furnishing 


Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 


10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 

-) ‘ 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 

Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now. 
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phia, President National Woman’s Health 
Association of America ; Oscar B. Moss, M. D., 
of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, 
of New York; and other eminent writers 
upon this important subject. 
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HANDSO! N 
STRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS OF ; 
\CSEAUTIEUL WOMEN. 
\ BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
\ SENT BY MAIL’ POSTAGE PREPAID’ 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, \ 
OF POSTAL we 
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Reference: Pres. Hide and Leather Bank, Chicago. 
NOTED & ONCERNS 
Reviapre=C CENEROUS ™ Cl + 

TO START your Trade in Honest Shoes and Perfumes. 

‘Wanted. 97,632 Probable Customers to receive sample 
16 oz. of Best Triple Extract Perfume in neat bottle & 
box or our Im. Seal Poeket-book with Diary. Either 
Gift worth 50 cts., with elegant 26 pg catalogue of our 
Stylish, Easy, Economical Shoes. Sent FREE on receipt 
of 22cts postage. I.A PHAM tans his Leather and 
makes his warranted shoes saving you from 50¢ to $1 
a pair (Goods cheerfully exchanged) 

2 ? These shoes sent by 
\return mail “‘postage 
paid” (nekeding either 
Gift FREE) on . 
receipt of below 
p- 
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Broad or Narrow Toes. 
WidtheAR. CDE llsices. Button, Lace or Congress 
3 GRADES LADIES’ 3 QU ALSTIES 
DONGOLA KID. GENT’S CALF. 
In American...... $1.89| American Calf........82.87 
In French..............$2.85}| Hand Sewed Calf 
In Hand Sewed Process “Prime”... .$3 35 
Process “French”’...$3.89| Process “Extra’’....$3.93 


TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT 


cer there can be 
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As a Flesh Pro 
no question but fhat 


SCOTT'S 
‘EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 

is without a zival. pag. have 

fide 77m 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DiS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 











| poor imitations. 
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SPOILED BY 


LUXURY. 


| Luxury and ease never bring out the highest 
qualities in a man’s character; work and hardship 
| are required for his best development. 
William H. Seward, it is said, once ran away 
| from college in a fit of anger at his father, and 
| went to teach aschool in a Southern State. After 
some months Seward thought better of his college, | 
was reconciled to his father, and returned to his | 
studies. A classmate, one of the most brilliant | 
| men in the college, took charge of the Southern | 
school. | 
Years after Seward met this classmate, who had 
married a rich Southern lady, had settled down on | 
a large plantation, and had grown fat and lazy, | 
doing nothing in the way of study, and turning out | 
a very commonplace man, without ambition or | 
intelléctual power. A fine scholar had been spoiled | 
| by a life of luxury. | 
Mr. Seward congratulated himself on his own 
escape from such an ignoble fate. | 
“Had I married a rich plantation,” he used to | 
say, “I might have been satisfied with a life of 
easy indolence.” 





TOO MUCH “BAWL.” 

Twenty years ago the energetic Professor 
Schwarz was conducting a musical society in a 
New Jersey city. They were studying Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” and had reached the chorus, “Hear 
us, Baal; hear, Mighty God.” 

The men’s voices were booming out sonorously, 
when the conductor cried out: “No! No! de dread- 
ful vowel! Don’t say ‘B-a-l-e,’ soften a leetle—give 
de more musical sound, ‘Bal’—” 

Whereupon the chorus took up the strain again: 
“Hear us Bawl—hear us Bawl,” but they quickly 
realized the peculiar fitness of the sentiment, and 
broke down in laughter, to the great amazement of 
the little German, who never saw the joke, but who 

| reluctantly consented to the old pronunciation. 


HARVARD 
Photographic Outfit 
Price, Complete, 


ASHLAND, WIs., Jan. 30, 1891. 
The Harvard Outfit has heen received, 
and is doing excellent work. Enclosed 
please find $3.50, for which express me two 
more outfits for a couple of my companions. 
B. C. WILKINS. 








Take a Picture. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 





With each outfit we will give free for a 
limited season a Harvard Prize Photograph 
Album. To the boy or girl who, previous to 
July 1, 1891, shall send us one of these 
Albums containing the BEST collections 
of SIX photographs that have been taken 
by the sender with the Harvard Camera, we 
will give a choice of either 


Ist—Cash to the amount of $15.00 
Or Hawk-Eye Outfit, price 15.00 
2d—Cash to the amount of 10.00 
Or Anthony’s 4x 5 Outfit, price 10.00 
3d—Cash to the amount of 5.00 


Or Photographic Materials, value 5.00 


Don’t forget the Harvard makes a pic- 
ture 2$x4 inches. The Outfit contains 
everything ready for the picture making. 
Price complete, $1.75 by express, or if sent 
by mail, 50 cents extra, for postage 


The Youth’s Companion, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 








THE EYE. | 


Notice a cat’s eye in a very light room, then in a | 
rather dark one. 

Repeat, using a mirror, with your own eye. 

Why do we, when in a dark room, see better after a 
time than at first ? 

Why does very bright light make us scowl ? 

Why can some animals see better by night than by 
day? 





For the Companion. | 
EL TEKBIR. 
“Do ye hear the voice of angel or of mortal 
Chant the praises of the Prophet, far or near? 
F roe the desert round about us, or Heave n’ 8 portal, 
Falleth any sound of worship on the ear? | 
Thus the Caliph questioned close of his attendants | 
In the still and lonely watches of the night, 
While the crescent of their faith with its resplendence 
Rendered all the desert landscape ghostly white. 





“Not a whisper low from angel lips or mortal 
In the stillness of the desert do we hear, | 
Not a strain of song escaping from Heaven's portal | 
Cometh to the eager soul or listening ear.” 
Thus the soldiers spake the Caliph ; —by this token | 
Well their chieftain knew he heard the low Tekbir : 
This it was of which his heavenly guest had spoken, 
Sounding only to his hearing soft and clear. 


Glad he was, for in his light, unquiet —_— pins. 
In the deep and silent watches of the r 

All unseen, past guards their faithful vis Becping. 
To his tent had come a messenger of 

By the bedside of the Caliph stood the - il 
Bade the troubled sleeper be of hearty cheer, 

For a voice should lead his people out of danger 
Such a voice as no one else but him should hear. 


“Follow,” enid the stranger, “where that voice shall 
call the 
Though it ‘oad thee through the desert wild and 
drear ; 
In obedience no evil can befall thee, 
Let thy people also follow w ithout fear : 
Where it ceaseth thou shalt found for them a city. 
War and pestilence shall never more come hear ; 
Rise and lead thy trusting followers in pity, 
Rise and listen for the mystical Tekbir.’ 





At the dawn the Caliph forward boldly riding 
Bore the standard of the Prophet in the van, 

Followed close upon his low my ater ious guiding, | 
Careless aught of earth or sky above to scan. 

When at even the mystic chant no longer sounded, | 
There the tired legion halted, horse and mat 

There the Kiblah of the Prophet's faith was founded, 
There was traced the holy city of Kairwan. 


Isaac BASSETT CHOATE. | 


‘ «2 — 


| above the 


For the Companion. 
THE PATCH OF SKY. 


It is a paradox of human nature that they who 
have the most want the most. The possession of 
little often cultivates contentment, and sy mipa- | 
thetic observers are frequently touched to see 
how easily the poor are satisfied. 

A benevolent woman found in the attic of a 
six-story tenement-house a simple-minded lame | 
woman who was supposed to need charitable 
help. She had a cordial and thankful greeting 
for the lady visitor, and the privation and poverty 
evident in everything about her gave no sign in } 
her cheerful face. 

Her little room had but one window, and this | 
was so placed, under the roof, that it let in no| 
sunshine; but a pitying remark on the scarcity 
of light through that window brought out the | 
beautiful spirit of the cripple. 

One could see, she said, by peeping out at a 
certain angle through one of the corner panes, a 
patch of sky; and her pleasure was complete 
when her visitor, by a twist of the neck, contrived 
to catch the same glimpse, and she knew that her 
little bit of prospect was shared by some one 
else. 

“Over that patch of sky I love to watch the 
white clouds go,”’ she said. ‘Sometimes they 
make me think of the sheep and lambs I used to 
see in the country; sometimes they are snow- 
drifts; then they sail along like great ships on 
the sea. 

“Once in a while I fancy they are a bridal 
procession, marching to a grand wedding in the 
church. And when there are no clouds, and the 
sky is blue, it is like the blue eyes of my baby 
that I lost long ago.”’ 

Nothing could embitter the sweetness of this 
poor woman's good-nature, or tempt her from 
the pleasantest view of life. No one would have 
called her ‘‘bright,’’ but she had a genius for the 
bright side. 

By observation, and by gentle inquiries, the 
lady learned the woman’s most pressing needs; 
but it was a refreshing surprise to note in that | 
dim garret not only the entire 
usual whining complaints and appealing airs of | 
beggar misery, but a temper of cheerfulness and | 
peace that was a real inspiration. 

The visitor did not go away without leaving a 
contribution for the cripple’s comfort, but she | 


felt that somehow she had received as much as she | 


had given. That journey up six flights of stairs 


had been like climbing Jacob’s Ladder, and com- | 


ing down with an angel. 
Most of us have, providentially, something 


more to do than to sit at a window and “watch | 


the white clouds go,"’ but one does not need to be 
simple-minded to feel thankful for abilities while 


they last, or for what little is left when these are | 


gone. 

The needful thing is the spirit of trust which 
believes that God never wrongs us. 

Contentment, as Epictetus has said, consists not 
in having more but in wanting less, and true hap- 
piness remains if when misfortune reduces our 
sions it also reduces our desires. 

Christian poverty can say, “I have all and| 





| or are likely ever to see, a total eclipse of the sun. 


| some special observations assigned to him, and of 


| without anything noticeable ap rearing ; nor until 


| rapidly, but became of a kind unknown before, so 


| increase rd, a cold seemed to come with it. 


absence of the 


abound,” for it looks up and claims heaven. . Pies his hold, heard him give one savage yelp, | 


and then, to my horror, saw him turn, gnashing 
No disaster can take away the humble believer's | hi, teeth furious ly, and come ¢ reeping toward the 
“ . skw.”’ 
patch of sky. 


oe 

I sank down on my knees, to get as much shelter 
as possible, and waited for what seemed as sure a 
death as ever faced a man. But the growling 
subsided into a hoarse breathing. Was the tiger 


“—. What is misery but want of God ? 
But God is never lost while faith remains.” 


ee |dying? I cautiously rose till 1 could see through 
| the upper branches. Two bright, yellow eyes, like | 
A TOTAL ECLIPSE. | fire-balls, and a sharp growl sent me to my knees 


again. 

The tiger is a coward, and slow to spring upon 
what he cannot see. He is naturally patient, also, 
y and for the present I dared not be otherwise than 
The attenuated cone-shaped shadow of the moon | patient. So we waited. The rough ground tortured 
sometimes does not reach the earth at all—in | my knees till I thought I would. almost rather die 
which case the eclipse is known as either “annu- than bear the pain longer. Then the breeze would 

a ee mea ep anes: . | stir the leaves, and a low growl would convince me 
lar” or “partial”—and at best makes hardly more | that 1 had better bear it a little longer after all. 
than a black dot upon the earth’s surface. So It was a long time before I dared risk another 
small is this shadowed area, from which alone the eee. T — = —— a ot ; I — oe 

ae it lia “ee a riding-place. 1e calf lay dead beneath ee. 
observation is complete, that, as Professor Lang- | The Soke moment I saw the tiger, almost half-way 
ley says in “The New Astronomy,” ‘“‘Many centu- | to the jungle, lying stone-dead upon the ground. 
ries usually elapse before such a total eclipse 


occurs at any given point.” 


Few readers of The Companion have ever seen, 


— ~@ — 


Professor Langley, at the time of his writing 
had witnessed three total eclipses,—in 1369, in 
1870 and in 1878,—but had not found the spectacle 
less impressive upon repetition. Indeed, there is 
a general agreement that the sight is one to inspire 
a feeling of awe, not to say terror. 

The eclipse of 1869 was nearly central over 
| Louisville, Ky., and Professor Langley’s station 
|} Was not far from the Mammoth Cave. He had 


For the Companion. 
MY REWARD. 


Beside my path a slender tree 
Drooped ‘neath a winding-sheet of snow, 
Its fettered arms appealed to me, 
I shook it free, and bade it grow ; 
Next spring it bore me fruitage rare, 
Repaying many fold my care. 
course tried to give his undivided attention to Beside — path a fellow Benny va 
m the frozen heath, 

them during the few precious moments, but he Wre oy his raiment, pale and wan 
says: His features with the hue of death ; 

“A mental photograph of the whole spectacle I held ee d hand to him, and lo! 
seemed to be taking without my volition. yeas, He scowled, and cursed, and bade me go. 
the black body of the moon advanced slowly o “Alas!” I sadly thought, as then 
the sun, as we have all seen it do in partial ec laseon, I left him to pursue my 
“Have trees more gratitude than men?” 
the sun was nearly covered did the light of day I heard a voice within me say ; 
about us seem much diminished. By re "that rewarded thee tree 

“But when the sun’s face was reduced to a very a ee Te " 
narrow crescent, the change was sudden and start- - B. SEABROOK. 
ling, for the light which fell on us not only dwindled ter 


that a vallid appearance over spread the earth with 


ECONOMY AND STINGINESS. 
an ugly livid hue; and as this strange wanness 





“TI declare to goodness,” said the farmer, as he 
. 7 ane is 2 ¢ ratche > lawyer walk , 
but there was only a moment to note it, for the | leaned on bis hoe and watched the lawyer walk by, 
sun went out as suddenly as a blown-out gas-jet, | “that man’s stingy as all creation! Gota hoss in 
and I became as suddenly aware that all around | the stable, an’ walks to and from the station to 
Where it had been there had been growing into | cave wear and tear on his old buggy.” It never 
vision a kind of ghostly radiance, composed of| » ena Gh si et 
separate pearly beams, as though the black circle | 0 urred to the farmer that the lawyer, who was 
where the sun once was bristled with pale stream- | cooped up in his city office all day, was walking 
ra atretchi ‘ay « row *, j j © " | | . 
ers, strete hing far away from it in a sort of| for his health. In the same way he misjudged the 
crown. 2 ‘ bs i 
Professor Langley was struck with “the extraor- | young doctor, who took care of his ow n horse to 
dinary globular eee e of the moon.” “Owing | save the expense of a hostler that he might have 
to its unwonted illumination,” he says, “its actual | money to buy books and instruments. 
rotundity was seen for the first time, and the re. 
sult was to show it as it really is—a monstrous, 
solid globe, suspended by some invisible support 
sarth, with nothing apparent to keep it 
from tumbling on us, looking at the moment very 
a and more than any a else like a gigantic 
‘annon-ball, hung by some miracle in the air above 
the neighboring corn-field. 
“But in a few seconds all was over; the sunlight 





“The impression was of something unnatural; 





Economy is doing without what you don’t need; 
stinginess is doin without what you ought to have. 
The man of ordinary means who will not: buy 
strawberries in midwinter is economical; the rich 
miser who will not buy a nutritious ste: ik or chop, 
when he is weak and needs it, is stingy. 

“Mother,” said Harry Harmon, after his first 
day’s work, “I’m working for the stingiest man in 
| flashed from one point of the moon’s edge, and | town. Instead of sweeping the floor right into the 
then another, almost simultaneously, like suddenly | Street, he makes me pick out every bit of paper 
kindled electric lights, which as instantly flowed | 4nd string, which he intends to sell.’ 
into one, and it was day again.’ “Did you ev er!” exclaimed Mrs. Harmon. 

The reader will be interested to compare these | “Harry,” said Mr. Harmon, looking up from his | 
impressions of the man of science with those | paper, “js the United States Government stingy?” | 
| which the same spectacle produced upon the igno-| ‘I should say not!” 
| rant plantation negroes, who had gathered in con- ret government employees are expected to 
siderable numbers about the astronomers’ tents. account for every penny stamp, ounce of old iron, 

“Those trees there,” said one of the observers to | Scrap of leather—indeed, every bit of waste paper 
Professor Langley afterward, “were black with | aud piece of string. That is not stinginess; it is | 
negroes, and they kept up their noise till near the | economy. 
last. Then they suddenly stopped, and all at | There is such a thing as mistaken economy. Some 
once, as ‘totality’ came, we heard a wail and a | things we can hire done more cheaply than we can 
sound of tumbling, as though the trees had been | do them ourselves. It would not be economical for 
shaken of their fruit; and then the boldest did not | Our young doctor to saw his own wood and take 

feel safe till he was under his own bed in his own | care of his horse if these interfered with his duty | 
cabin.” to his patients, any more than it would be for the 

—-,* wood-sawyer to prescribe his own medicines to | 

save the doctor’s 8 fee. | 

“Do you know,” said a prosperous lawyer to his | 
fellow-traveller on the suburban train, “I believe 
| I'll re-shingle my barn during the court vacé ition. 

I might just as well as not save the money. 
“H’m!” said his friend, dubiously. “I hope you 








RASH DRINK OF WATER. 


A correspondent sends to 7’he Companion an 
| account of his experience in killing a tiger. He | 
was travelling through India on official business, 
and in one of the villages heard of a tiger which 





cal way to do it.’ 


the village, and fastened it to a stake under a con- | ¢Xpense of shingling, which had to be done any- 

: : ‘ how, and sent word to his friend that if he “saved 
venient tree, where a branch, some twenty feet | much more money that way, he would be ruined.” 
from the ground, hung over it. | This reminds one of the literary gentleman who 


, dated oA ent — .., | undertook to paint the interior of his house. 
Just before night, armed with two rifles and two “My dear,” he said to his wife, “the painter is 


pistols, all the firearms I had with me, I established . . 4 3 
myself alone upon that branch. I did not even extortionate enough to ask thirty. two dollars for 


take my one servant with me. He would only i — I can buy —) vaint, oil, turpentine 
have gone to sleep and fallen to the ground. ¥ | and’ brushes for fourteen dollars, and save eigh- 

Quietly I prepared for business. I hung my am. 
munition belt over the limb, where I could reach it | 

easily. My pistol belt 1 hung beside it, with one | 
pistol on éach side, so that I could Jay my hand | 
upon either, instantly. One rifle I balanced against | 
the tree, and as there was no place for the other, I | 


a penny earned?” 

lis wife knew, but being a wise litthe woman, 
said nothing for a week, and then she laid this 
account before his eyes: 


Paint, brushes, etc. ; ° ° - $14.00 

held it in my hand. : | 1Pairtrousersruined — - . 8.00 
All was ready , and I patiently waited. An hour| 4 Moquette carpet, daubed with paint 

went by and the moon rose, making it almost as and virtually ruined 30.00 

light as day. I could see everything—everything | 1 Mirror broken . : ‘ g : *  “3'00 


but the tiger. | 

I had chosen this spot, because there was a spring | Total 
not far from the tree, and the first thing the tiger 4 : : 
would look for after lying all day in the jungle,| “Did Franklin say anything about the cobbler 
would be a drink of water. If he came there to | sticking to his last?” 
drink he would be sure to see and hear the calf, 
and make for it at once. | ‘ial 

Between the tree and the spring stood a cluster 
of low shrubs. Beyond the oe there w 
open country, and then the jungle whence I sup- 
posed the tiger must come. I had not taken my 
eyes — it, pt a I — see even the jack- lately on the road with a fellow “drummer,” when 
als on e edge of the jungle, there was no tiger. » Pemers ryt at a vinle —en 

po ot “so nll. . ao sr" was growing sleepy, a baby began « rying at a violent rate. : 
and seeing no danger [ took my gun and went to in the car was disturbed, and conversation became 
| the spring for a drink. I was slowly walking back | impossible. The baby’s mother, meantime, was 
| to the tree, when the struggles of the calf attracted | doing all in her power to quiet it, but without suc. 
| my attention. It was making a most peculiar noise, |, aie Much l : ore ees ; 
|: and a low growl came from the bushes between | ©€88- Much as the other passengers may have 

me and the tree. If blood can run cold, I am sure | pitied her, not one of them came to her assistance. 
mine did at that moment. 

There I stood, in an open plain, with just one 
shot at my command, and a tiger between me and 
my only refuge. 

Te had evidently been there for some time. 
had seen me in the tree, and had been waiting for 
| me to go before he dared to touch the calf. If he 
| Was growling, now, at the calf, preparing for a 

meal, there was hope for me; but if he was growl- 
ing at my coming back, it meant that he was ready | 
| }- spring upon me, and there was not one atom of 
nope. 

Paid not dare to move. The calf kept up its ery- 
ing, and the low, ominous purring never ceased. 
Then each noise grew a little more emphatic, and 
it was evident that between us two the tiger had Bees are ‘drowsing in the clover, 
decided upon the calf. A little later I saw his By, baby, 
huge form stealthily moving about the tree. He Now the sun to earth is sinking, 
was evidently afraid of some trick, and was in- While the cow-bells tinkle, tinkle, 
vestizating. | By, baby, by.’ 

I did not move till he made the leap. Then I He sang the verse over and over till the words 
hurried up behind the bushes, and could see him | were printed upon my brain never to be erased. 
crouching over the poor calf, drinking its blood. | It was not long before the baby began to lower its 
It was impossible for me to reach the tree. Now, | tone, and then, except for an oc sasional sob, it soon 
if ever, was my chance. One shot must do the | became quiet. Then suddenly a gentle murmur of 
work. 1 aimed at his head and fired. 1 saw him | voices was heard from the farther end of the car, 
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SANG THE BABY TO SLEEP. 


A correspondent of the Merchant Traveller was 


At last Walsh said to me, “I’m going to help that 
poor woman out. She looks sick and tired.” 

Without more ado he walked over to the woman, 
He and asked leave to take the child. 

was so kindly made that the mother’s confidence 
was gained at once, and with a little urging she put 
the crying child into Walsh’s arms. 

The passengers stared, but Walsh had been too 
long on the road to mind anything so harmless as 
that; besides, he was a father himself. 

He handled the baby like a veteran, and sang 

what I suppose was the only tune he ever knew, a 
very pretty melody, by the way: 





“By, baby, day is over, 


| will save money, but I doubt if that is an economi- 


. 2! 2 The lawyer did not see the force of this remark | 
committed nightly depredations. He bought a calf | until he slid off the roof and broke his arm. Then | 


for bait, and the natives took it to a point outside | he counted up his pain, the doctor’s bill and the | 


teen dollars. You know what Franklin said about | 


Every one | 


The request | 


MARCH 12, 1891. 


humming the same words to the same tune, but in 
subdued and beautiful harmony. 

The singers were members oi a college glee cluly 
on their way to Chicago. They had quietly learne: 
the words and the tune, and now joined in the 
effort to keep the baby quiet. A more surprise d 
man than Walsh you never saw, but he soon got 
his “second wind,” as the saying is. 

“That's beautiful, boys,” he said; “keep it up. 
I’ll do the shooing while you do the singing.” 

The bargain was struck and faithfully » carried 
out, and the tired mother and the disturbed pas 
sengers all had a peaceful ride, thanks to the 
thoughtful kindness of a dry -goods drummer. 


+Oer 
TOO EAGER. 


The Companion recently printed a story about a 
woman who had no doubt that she could paint 
pictures if a certain famous artist would only “tell 
her how he did it.””. The Boston Courier has a sii 
ilar anecdote, and the two, if we are to believe 
them, seem to indicate that the old saying, “Art is 
long,” is no longer universally believed, even for 
“substance of doctrine.” 


A well-known vocal teacher of Boston, whose 
reputation brings him pupils from all over the 
country, relates that there once came to hima lady 
who announced herself as a music teacher from a 
Western city, and declared her intention of taking 
acourse of lessons. She asked his terms, and pro 
nounced them satisfactory, and then went on to 
talk about the time of lessons. 

“You see,” she explained, “I have only a limited 
time in Boston, and I must manage 80 as to get the 
whole twenty lessons into that.” 

“How long are you to be here?” the other asked. 

“Three weeks,” she replied. 

“Twenty lessons in three weeks!’ 
aghast. ‘How could that be done? 

“Oh,” she responded easily, “1 could take two 
lessons some days.” 

“Yes,” the teacher answered, “or you might take 
the whole twenty lessons one after the other al! at 
once. That would only take about ten hours.”’ 

The face of the lady brightened. 

“Would you really be willing to give them to me 
that way?” she asked. “Then I could get home 
inside of ten days, and get my advertisement as 
your pupil printed before the end of vacation.” 
And the amusing part of the story is, that the 
woman could not be made to see the absurdity of 
her suggestion. 


i, 


> he exclaimed, 
” 








HUMORS OF CHINATOWN. 


“Chinatown as a spectacle is disappointing,’ 
says Mr. Riis in his “Studies Among the Tene 
ments of New York:” but he found therein some 
things to tickle his sense of humor, and other 
things at which he laughed that he might not weep. 
One evening, while going through Mott Street,— 
the Chinese quarter,—he heard a woman shrieking 
in a cellar. Descending with his companion, a 
policeman, he discovered a Chinaman beating his 
white “wife” with a broom-handle. 


“She velly bad!” shouted the Chinaman, as the 
two Americans, prejudiced against wife-beating, 

‘aught hold of his arms, and released the woman. 

“S’pose your wifee bad, you no lickee her?” he 
asked, turning fiercely upon Mr. Riis. 

“No, 1 wouldn’t; I'd never think of striking a 
woman,” answered the American. 

The amazed Chinaman eyed him in silence fora 
moment, and then contemptuously answered : 

“Then, I guess, she lickee you.’ 

Going into a Joss-house, he discovered among 
the Chinese scrawls on the Walls the inser iption, in 
English letters, ‘In God We Trust.” It had been 
copied from the trade dollar, and the priest ex 
plained that the inscription was a delicate compli 
ment to the ‘““Melican Joss,” the almighty dollar. 

On his own shores John Chinaman may be a 
thousand years behind the age, but here he has 
been so influenced by the “Melican Joss” that he 
is abreast of the age in his scheming to “make it 
yay.”’ He turns everything, from ‘Joss’? down, 
nto cash, or that which cash buys. 


en 
FADING. 


In a small town of Northern Vermont the inhab 
itants are noted for their early marriages. An 
unmarried young woman who has passed her 
twenty-fifth birthday is universally regarded us an 
“old maid,” and a young man who has reached the 
same age in an unwedded state is pronounced a 
confirmed bachelor, and the young people them 
selves appear to accept the current opinion. 


One handsome young fellow, twenty-six years 
old, was a great trial to his mother, a bustling, 
energetic farmer’s wife. As she lamented to a 
| Summer boarder, “it did seem as if Hiram was 
possessed to stay single,” no matter what she could 
say. 

“An’ ‘taint likely,” she would add, fretfully, 
“that any girl will be takin’ up with him after a 
year or two, when he’s settled down an’ beginnin’ 
| to look old!” 
| Hiram himself was not given to sentiment, and 
| furthermore was quite unconscious of his own 

attractions. He showed the summer boarder some 

dreadful photographs of himself, which had been 

taken the previous winter to please his mother, 
and remarked, gravely 
| ‘Mother w s set on havin’ em, an’ J only waited 
| to see if | wa’n’t likely to get any better-lookin’. 
| But come last winter I see I was beginnin’ to fade, 
so I had ’em took right away!” 

The contrast between the speaker’s youthful 

appearance and his words was almost too much 
for his hearer. 





PUZZLED FRENCHMAN. 


| Inappropriate words, says an exchange, may con- 

vey the meaning unmistakably, without being in 
| accordance with the English idiom. A Frenchman, 
while looking at a number of vessels, exclaimed, 
“See what a flock of ships!” He was told that 4 
flock of ships was called a fleet, but that « tleet of 
| sheep was called a flock. 


To assist him in mastering the intricacies of the 
English language, he was told that a flock of girls 
was called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is calle 
pack, but that a ps ack of cards'is never called a bevy, 
though a pack of thieves is called a gang, and & 
gang of angels is called a host, while a host of por 
poises is termed a shoal. 

| Hewas told that a host of oxen is termed a herd, 
jand a herd of children is called a troop. and 2 
| troop of partridges is ter med a covey, and a covey 
| of beauties is called a galaxy, and a ‘gal: ixy of rul 
‘ fians is called a horde, anda horde of rubbish is 
| 
| 









‘alled a heap, and a heap of bullocks is called 4 
oven e, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob 
| and a mob of whales is called a school, and 2 schoo! 
| of worshippers is called a congregation, an nd acon 
gregation of engineers is called a corps and v 
corps of robbers is called a band, and a band o! 
locusts is called a crowd, and a crowd 0! wentle 
folks is called the élite. - 
The last word being French, the scholar unce® 
stood it and asked no more. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S RICHES. 


Ralph has a castle, gloomy and grand, 
Battled, and moated, and gray, 
And over the drawbridge a belted knight 
is galloping hard away. 
Beth has a playhouse with 
lovely dolls, 
And sets for dinner and tea. 
How strange! its rvof is the 


|my age. He was ‘breaking’ his yoke of calves, 
and it was long after sundown before I slung the 
heavy old goose, pork and meal over my shoulder 
and started. 

“IT hadn't got far on my way when I heard a 
queer noise in the woods behind me. It fright- 
ened me dreadfully, for I thought it must be a 
| wolf and I would have to run back to Mr. Love- 


just put those new buskins intoa run for home. 
“Oh, how I did run! And it seemed, too, that 
| I didn’t get over the ground a mite! 
| wolf skulked on, too. *Twas real dark now, and 
only the silver edge of a new moon hung low 
| over the treetops. 
| 
| of the pork, and threw it off my back as I ran, 
| shouting. He stopped to sniff it over a minute, 
| and I got on a good piece—to the great pine-tree 
| on the edge of father’s lot. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ting in the woods off at one side. 
little bag of meal. He didn’t sniff at that. Then 
I knew that he was after the goose. In my | 
terror I just let go her great red feet, and she 
dropped in the path behind me. I heard a great | 
‘quarking’ as 1 leaped out into the clearing, and | 
saw mother, who had heard my shouts, running 


Off went the | 
| 


| toward me waving a firebrand. 
joy’s, but it was between me and his place, so,I | 


' had cost her so much hard labor. 


But my | 


‘‘Mother had no mind to lose her goose that 
Waving her 
brand she ran on into the woods, and came upon 
—an old red fox trying to shoulder Nancy and run 
off with her! I suppose he had got dreadfully 
hungry, and the delicious smell of the goose had | 


| drawn him on to follow me, thinking—if foxes do 
“I had got about half-way home when I thought | think—that he might get a taste. 


“Poor Nancy was quite dead, and mother gave 
me a great scolding, first for loitering so long at 
Mr. Lovejoy’s, then for being such a coward as to 


Then I heard him pat-| drop the goose for nothing but a crafty old fox.” 






10 GRAGI 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i 
LETTER ENIGMA. 

The words in italics contain the letters forming 
the answer, which is the name of an eminent 
American statesman, who 

died on March 11, 1874. 
In Congress, where the laws 

are made; 





castle’s moat, 
And the castle itself, a tree. 


And Ernest, our artist, 
thoughtful and wise— 

What wealth is in his strong- 
hold! 

Sees a rocky pasture where 
flocks of sheep 

Are hurrying to their fold. 

Maude has but a gypsy with- 
in her tent, 
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With turban and cloak so 
gay, 

But the old wife tells her a 
fortune rare, 

That our darling shall have 
some day. 





O wondrous riches! O hap- 
py hearts! 

A marvel I now declare, 

For castle and gypsy and 
sheep all lie 

On an area one foot square. 





Alas for the castle, gloomy 
and grand! 

Alas for the gypsy gay! 

For the sun shone bright on 
the frosted pane, 

And melted them all away. 

KATE LAWRENCE. 
~or— 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE TROTT'S JOURNEY 
TO THE “ SETTLEMENT.” 


“Uncle Trott, did you 
ever see a wolf ?”’ 

Little Gib was busily 
putting together the ‘sliced 
animals,’’ a large box of 
which Aunt Lena had hung 
for him on the Christmas- 
tree. 

‘““Wha-wha-what’s that 
you're chattering about ?”’ 
said Uncle Trott, sleepily 
pulling off the big red hand- 
kerchief from his head. 

“Why, did you ever see 
a wolf, Uncle Trott—like 
this, you know ?”’ said Gib, 
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In Washington, in which 
we've strayed; 
In statesmen, who have 


speeches great; 

In Representative of state; 

In politicians, zealous set; 

In /egislatures that have 
met; 

In speeches, that are full of 
ife; 

politics, 

strife : 

Republicans have use of me; 

With Democrats 'm sure to 
be; 

In Prohibition lam placed; 

Greenbackers have often 
graced; 

From Knights of Labor not 
erased. F. 8. F. 


In that breed a 





2. 
A VARIETY PUZZLE. 

Vowels are to take the 
lace of crosses in the fol- 
owing incomplete senten- 
ces, Which are proverbs. 
When these have’ been 
found, select one word from 
each sentence and write 
them down, one underneath 
the other, and the central 
letters will spell the name 
of a popular writer of juve- 
nile stories who died on 
March 9, 1825. 

1. Txxrrxshxmxntxfxrg- 
XVXAXVXDX. 

2. Thxfxrstblxwmxkxsth- 
xfrxy. 

3. MxrxhxstxIxssspxxd. 

4. Xnxbixixfxkxxpsx fiw- 
rxnklxs. 

5. Xmxrexfxlmxnxsmxr 
exfxltxhxsbxxst. 

6. Xdrxwnxngmxnwxlle- 
xtchxtxstrxw. 
7. Lxvxilxkxttxnsmxkxs- 
xbxrxldexts. 

8. Yxxexnnxtextchxldbx- 
rdswxthchx ff 

9. TrxthIlxxsxyxwxll. 
a. 10. Xgxthxnksxllyxxthfx- 


ll. Lxxngrxdxsxndxbtsb- 
k. 


xe Oo. D. V. 





3. 
CHARADE. 

My frst is a personal pro- 
noun. 

My second is a number. 

My third is the lower part 
of a window. 

My whole is any tool of 


trade. i 2 
4. 
CONNECTED HALF- 
SQUARES. 

I. 



























































































exhibiting his specimen. 


Ween Geb saw 2 


Uncle Trott pushed his 


rer paws, are short a 


mouse the other day oy ane Skarled , The 


« - 


spectacles, which, in his 
nap, had slid down to the 
tip of his nose, up to his 


uccegsful yet 


ie tre hW ROE Ble te 


1. Suffering. 
2. Performers. 
3. Part of a priest’s vest- 


eyes again. Then he laugh- 
ed till his wig fell over one 
ear and his cane clattered 
down on the brick hearth. 

“Did I ever see a wolf 
like this?” echoed Uncle 
Trott. “Why, no, Gib. A 
wolf don’t have a horse’s 
tail, nor a horn on the end 
of his nose.”’ 





“But did you ever see a 
really wolf, Uncle Trott ?”’ 
persisted Gib. 
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she was hh elleve S wy 
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mother” loo 6 wilh 2 Jender pride || 3. A river in Africa. 


4. A 
mal. 
An article much used. 
6. A letter from Italy. 
The first words connected 
will give one of the holy 
days ‘in Lent. 


beautiful, fleet ani- 





Answers to Puzzles in 








“Well, I thought 1 came 
pretty near it once,”’ laugh- 
ed Uncle Trott. 

“Oh, tell me about it, please do, Uncle Trott!” 

“The winter I was ten years old my father 
Went logging away up on Wild River. We lived 
in the woods, and there was only one neighbor— 
Mr. Lovejoy, living two miles off—between us 
and the ‘settlement,’ five miles away. 

“Along toward the last of February we got out 
of provisions. We had eked and eked, expect- 
ing father home every day, till now there was 
nothing in the house but some unground wheat. 
Chis mother used to boil into mush, and with the 
milk from our cow we managed. But one morn- 
Ng mother started me to the settlement for a 
little pork and meal. I was to call on my way 


For the Companion. 
BETH’S FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


In she ran a little after noon, eager to tell 
mamma all about it. 

*“T should think I wouldn’t ever have to learn 
another single thing,’’ she cried, all out of breath, 
‘‘for I learned so much to-day! I like my teacher 

| pretty well; she isn’t very cross, but she isn’t 

| near so nice as you are, mamma. 

| «] sat next to Flossy, which is a real comfort, 
"cause we live next door to each other, and are 

| pretty good bosom friends, and I saw a lot of | 
| little girls and boys I didn’t know at all; and 





‘Don’t whisper, dear,’ and that’s all I didn’t like | 
her for. | 
“‘By and by we were all hot and tired, and 
I was thinking how nice it would be if you could 
cuddle and rock me in your lap awhile. And 
the teacher said, ‘Now let every one of you put | 
your heads down on your desks and shut your | 
eyes tight, till I tell you to open them.’ 
did, and pretty soon she clapped her hands and | 
said, ‘Wake up, little folks,’ and she had drawn a | 
picture on the blackboard, of a dog with a stove- 
pipe hat on, sitting on a chair, with a curly tail! | 

“I'm dreadful hungry though, and I guess 1} 
won’t go any more, vl you don’t mind, ’cause it’s | 


So we 


home at Mr. Lovejoy’s for a goose—her name | whenever I looked at them, I felt a funny feeling | So prickly to sit still.’ 


was Nancy—that my mother had paid for by 
Spinning flax. 


lin my throat, and I kind of wanted to come | 


| home, and see if you were lonesome without | 


“With my new ‘buskins’ strapped on tight, and | me. 
my homespun coat well pinned up with buck- | 
thorns, I started off in high spirits. 
have done well enough if I hadn’t stopped so| near me, even if she did make me mad some- 
long at Mr. Lovejoy’s. Jim Lovejoy was about | times. Then the teacher came by, and said 





| 
| 


| 
wi | 


ONE evening a hand-lamp stood on the parlor 


“So I reached across and squeezed Flossy’s | table beside the big one, and both were lighted. | 
I should | hand, and I told her I was glad that she lived | Pretty soon Edna’s sharp ears caught a funny | 


| 


sound. ‘O-oh!’’ she cried, ‘dust hear the | 


» | Mamma-lamp singing to its baby!” | 
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Central row—St. David’s Day. 
4. Father, Country, Fatner Haydn, Austria, bap- 


| tismal, Francis Joseph Haydn, musical, Oratorio, 
| Creation, composed, pervaded, symphonies. 
































































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

ent for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 380. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issu Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


ANOTHER CONSUMPTION CURE. 


Doctor Koch’s treatment for the cure of con 
sumption is exciting the deepest interest through 
out the civilized world, and is already being tried 
in the United States with hopeful results. It will 
be remembered that Doctor Koch, though a man 
of known scientific caution, is confident that, in its 
earlier stage, the disease can be cured by his 
method. 

Meanwhile, and for several years, Doctor Rous 
sel, of Paris, has been experimenting with another 
mode of treatment. Doctor Koch seeks to kill the 
microbes by destroying the material that feeds 
them. Doctor Roussel aims to kill the microbes 
directly. Both employ hypodermic injections. 


| that colors of this kind tell a wonderful story. 


THE YOUTH’S 


iron or antimony, as they trace themselves on the | 


COMPANION. 


We have sold ten thousand pairs of the $1.57 


evening sky, will always know what is aflame | Common Sense Ladies’ Boot, advertised in Feb. 19th | 
when he sees those colors again issue of THE Youti’s Companion. Mooar Bros., 1307 
Tremont Street, Boston, LAdv. | 


Sir John Herschel was the first to understand 





He 
well knew how the stars varied in tint, that Alde- 
baran was ruddy, Arcturus yellow, and Sirius, the 
most glorious of all, white. Might not the colors | 
of a body aflame, whether on earth or in the sky, 


Atlas of the W 
new population figures. 
inches; new, double 





| 
———— | 
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1890 CENSUS. — 


AGENTS: Rand, McNally & Co.’s Indexe 
Yorld, just out. Gives both old and | 
Over 300 pages, 1444 x 1146 | 


page, large scale maps; latest 


; . = 4 | changes, revised statistics, completed and projected | 
really be telling us of what that body was com- | railroads, elaborate diagrams, important chronological | 
posed? | and astronomical data, comprehensive index, valuable 

illustrations. Popular price, $3.75. Write toour 


His suggestion was taken up, and its fruit is that 
marvel of ingenuity, the spectroscope. One of its 
principal parts is a prism employed to break up the 
beam from flame or star into its rays of various 
hues. These hues, which are divided by many dark 
lines, make known to us that the sun and stars are 
built of such materials as compose our own globe. 
Yet more, they tell us what kind of atmosphere 
surrounds them; and most astonishing of all, give 
us the rate at which a remote star is moving toward 
or from the tiny orb we inhabit. 


a 


TO GIVE AWAY. 


nearest house for liberal terms, and sample map. 


RAND, MeNALLY & CO 


323 Broadway, N. Y. City, & 166 Adams St., Chicago, Ills. 


Something Entirely New in 


CLOVES. 


By means of the New 

Healey Fastener at the wrist, 
our Saxe Gloves are made per- 
fect-fitting, stylish and durable. 
Every pair guaranteed the 
loves in the world for 
Colors: 
whs. Sent, post-paid, upon 
receipt of size, priceand address, 
A ‘2-cent stamp will bring 
ou a descriptive circular, 
EALEY GLOVE Co., Boston, Mass. 








A boy of five or six years, according to a story 
in the Chicago Herald, was made happy by the 
arrival of a baby sister. He had been the only 
child in the family, and being a good and obedient 
boy, had been humored till he was perhaps in some 
danger of being spoiled. Before the little new 
sister was many weeks old, however, Master Fred 
began to feel that his own position was sadly 
altered. 

The stranger had supplanted him. Father, 
mother and servants were all the time talking 
about the baby. There was no mistake; Fred was 
no longer king. 

The boy began to be unhappy, and just then he 
remembered a placard which his father had put up 
at a conspicuous point on the premises some 
months before,—‘‘Ashes to give away. Inquire 
within.” Fred had taken great interest in this 
notice, and had inquired minutely into its meaning. 
He remembered now that very soon afterward a 
man called and carted away the ashes. 

He had been to the kindergarten, and could spell 
and print after a fashion. So, with such helps and 
hints as he was able to get slyly from the servants, 
he managed to concoct the following sign, which 
his astonished father one day found posted in a 
sightly position, as he came home to dinner: 

“A BaBy tO give awaY. 
INquire oF FrED.” 


——_~——_——_ 


AFTER THE APPLES. 





A gentleman who some years ago had occasion 
to take a long journey through the Caucasus, was 
accompanied by a servant and guide, who told him 
many stories of the country—stories of danger 
and peril in that bear-frequented forest land. 
Once, Stepan, the guide, and a friend of his had | 
observed an apple-tree well laden with fruit, some 
seven or eight versts from their village in the for- 
est. It stood unclaimed of man, almost the only 








Koch uses a fluid peculiarly compounded. Roussel 
uses a well-known antiseptic eucalyptol, mixed 
with sterilized olive-oil. 


The eucalyptol is carried everywhere with the | 


blood, reaching every tissue, and is finally elimi. 


nated by the lungs, kidneys and sweat-glands. It 


relic of some once prosperous Tscherkess village. | 
Stepan and his friend arranged to meet at the tree 
| one morning early, and share the fruit. 

When Stepan came near the tree, he saw some 
one already engaged in throwing the apples down. 
Thinking his friend was trying to steal a march on 
him, the irate Stepan heaped all manner of abuse 


is believed by Doctor Roussel to be fatal to the | on him, and at last, getting no answer, fairly yelled 


microbe of consumption. 
system. 


Doctor Roussel regards the usual consumptive 


symptoms—suppuration, expectoration, high tem 
perature and night sweats—as nature’s efforts to 
get rid of the microbes, and holds that the remedy 
should not aim to check these symptoms, but to 
attack the microbes themselves. At the same time 
he does not lose sight of the fact that attention 
should be paid to general hygiene, ventilation, sun 
light and sanitary clothing. 

The more fully to test the efficacy of his treat. 
ment, he made no changes in the surroundings of 
his patients, or in their mode of life. 

His method requires the injections to be contin- 
ued several months, to make sure that the eucalyp- 
tol pervades every tissue of the body. One of the 
earliest patients treated was sent to him by the 
eminent Doctor Fauvel. 

The patient’s right lung was affected, and the 
expectorations contained numerous microbes of 
consumption. In one year the microbes had all 
disappeared, the man’s weight had increased, and 
he was able to return to work. He has continued 
well for six years. Many physicians have exam 
ined the case. 

In 1888 Doctor Roussel brought eighteen con. 
sumptives before the Society of Practical Medi- 
cine. A year later fifteen of the same persons 
were brought before the society again, for reéx. 
amination. All appeared to be cured or greatly 
improved. In thirty other cases Doctor Roussel 
had similar examinations made by eminent ex- 
perts, with similar results. ; 

——e— 


WHAT COLORS TELL. 


When one lights a common sulphur match in the 
dark it is worth while to notice what happens. 
First, its phosphorus gives out faint yellow rays, 
and almost at the same time the sulphur begins to 
burn with bluish beams. 

As yet the flame yields little light. In a moment 
or two the wood of the match takes fire, and then 
a stream of clear white light pours forth. Each of 
the materials of the match, its phosphorus, sulphur 
and wood, has shone in burning with a color of its 
own. 

In a street lighted by electricity and gas, the eye 
detects at once the difference between the white 
rays of the one, and the yellow beams of the other. 
If nitrate of strontia is set on fire we have a splen- 
did red flame. Filings of copper burn with a glow 
of greenish blue, and a fine, pure blue is had when 
filings of zine are ignited. These and other such 
substaoces furnish the maker of fireworks with his 
materials. 

Rockets, roman candles and bombs all derive 
their beauty from the special tints which attend the 


The oil nourishes the 


with rage, and began to throw things 
tree. 

Then the shower of apples ceased, and with a 
gruff snort, a huge old bear came tumbling out of 
the tree, almost on top of the terrified villager. 


nto the 


signs and shades, 


As usual in such cases, Bruin was quite as much 

frightened as the man, and shambled off as quickly 

- ~ leaving the apples to Stepan and his 
end. 


— 
UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION. 


Loud talking in public places is vulgar, especially 
on the part of women, and more especially when 
the matters talked about are of a private and per- 
sonal nature. 

The Kansas City Star reports that a very pretty 
young lady was lately conversing with a young 
entleman in a street-car, and pitched her voice so 
igh that none of the passengers could help hear- 
ing every word. 

“This is my birthday,” she said. Every one was 
interested, the speaker’s escort in particular. 

“Is that so?” said he. 

“Guess how old.” 

“I can’t.” 

“Shall I have to tell you? Well, it’s my —” 
“Twenty-fourth!” bawled the conductor, as he 
opened the door. The passengers all knew that it 
could not be true, but the young lady was annoyed, 
and perhaps angry. At all events, her fellow- 
travellers heard nothing more from her. 


— —o> oo 
STRAIGHT LINES. 


A commercial traveller entered the office of a 
hotel, as reported by one of our exchanges, and 
picking up a pen, proceeded to make several per. 
pendicular lines upon the register. 


When he had made half a dozen, more or less, he 
threw down the pen, with some exclamation about 
its being unfit to write with. Then he took up 


like capital I’s with the shoulders cut off. 


the pen. 


————_@———_—_— 


NOT AFRAID. 


father that supper was ready. 


dark it was, he started back. 
mamma!” he said. “Let Katie go!” 


brother, at once cried out 
“Oh, Charlie’s afraid of 
afraid of the dark!” 
“No, I aint afraid of the dark, either,” 


the dark! 





combustion of their ingredients. And any one who 
has once seen the colors peculiar to common salt, 


‘afraid I shall be!’ 


another, and began making more — marks, 


By this time the clerk was angry, and informed 
the “drummer” that the register was intended for 
signatures, and must not be defaced in that manner. 

“Oh, don’t get mad about it,” said the man with 


He made a few horizontal dashes, and giving the 
register a twirl, showed the angry clerk that he had 
only been writing his name, which was H. H. 


Charlie Wall’s father had gone out, just at dusk 
of a winter afternoon, to do the nightly chores. In 
due time Mrs. Wall asked Charlie to run to the 
barn, which was at some distance, and tell his 


The boy opened the door, but as he saw how 
“I don’t want to go, 
Katie, who. was nearly two years older than her 
Charlie’s 
said the | ¢ 


; “ag - ; A A unity to secure territory, and we will agree to protect all agents who will show sufficient interest in ‘ 
little fellow, stoutly, “but if I get out into it, I’m | 80. Milustrated wholesale Catalogue sent on application only to shoe-dealers and general merchants who mea! 


COLORED SILKS. 
INDIAS. 

Surahs, 

Faille Francaises, 

Gros Grains, 

Latest Spring (1891) de- 
largest 
assortments and LOWEST 
PRICES. 


BLACK SILKS. 


All Popular Weaves. 
Best Goods in the World. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, Plains 





‘and Novelties for Spring, 


1891. Very large stocks. 


We Send Silk or Dress 
Goods samples free to any 
address. 


Catalogue for the asking. 
Send name. 


JOS. HORNE & CO,, 





609-621 PENN AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Suspender Buttons Off ? 


That is because the rubber in the old elastic Sus 
pender plays out so often. The New 


CENTURY. ~Bracé 


isthe Best because Always Elastic. Ask your deal 
er, and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Century Brace is the best Suspender 

Send Svc. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 


Dress Goods, 


The following goods were made specially 
| to our order for Spring and Early Summer 
Wear, and are of unusual value: 
Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Cheeked and 
Plaid Homespun, 52 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard; - Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- 
spun, same width, $1.25 per yard. 
Samples sent on request. 


~ James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








— | 
10 cts. vu | 

| S. Yard 
For a beautiful wool finish, thin 


dress fabric made by the famous 
MERRIMACK mills, known as 


Llama Cloth, 


In exquisite colorings and patterns, 
also black grounds with white fig- 
ures. The width is 30 inches, and 
10 yards is enough for a dress 
pattern. Postage 20c. extra. An 
entire dress costs but $1.20. Send 
for samples of cne of the best thin 
wool finish dress fabrics ever sold by 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























For GENTLEMEN. 
$500 ssnasewea, 
$4.00 Wait sive. 
$3.50 iimner 
$9.50 “tai shoe. 
$2.25 
$2.00 Sic. 


Working- 
man’s Shoe. 


Best in the World. 


W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe for gentle- 
men is now beginning the eighth year of 
its prosperity, gained by merit alone. It 
| is worn in every State and Territory, as well 
| as in many foreign countries. When once 
| tried, no other shoe will ever give the same 

satisfaction. Thousands have shown their 

appreciation of its worth by unsolicited 
| testimonials. None have found cause to 
|complain. This shoe is offered on its 
| worth, and as such is commended to 
those who have never worn it, with 
the assurance that it will be 

found an | satisfactory in 

style, wear and fit. To pres- 

ent wearers :—Your frequent 
| kind words to us fully 
| express your opinion. 
























This cut shows W. L. Douglas $3 Congress Shoe. They are made alsoin Lace and Button and all styles of toe. 


Awarded the medal for superior quality of 

and proficiency in workmanship over al 

exhibits, by the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association, Boston, 1890. 


naterial 
other shoe 








For LADIES. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 


Sales, 1890, 250,077 pairs. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 










$3.00 sense 
$050 bongo. 
$5.00 _— Value, 
$1.75 wssis. 

For BOYS & YOUTHS. 
$2 & %1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


3.29 SHOE, 


The full lines of W. L. 
Douglas shoes, and how to 
get them, were fully de 
scribed on page 56, January 
22d number of THE Youtil’s 
COMPANION, to which your 
attention is directed. As 
there stated, every pair is 
worth the price asked, and 
all imperfections cause 
through fault in manufac 
turing are promptly made 
good upon notification. Be 
sure that you read carefully 
the caution, that you may 
not be deceived by other 
makes represented to be 
just as good. Ask your shoe 
dealer to write us for sam: 
ples and terms. 





TO RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 


AND CENERAL STORE PROPRIETORS. 


ers for single pairs make it necessary for us to establish agencies at once in unoccupied territory, as we Pr 
to do, instead of supplying direct from factory, free by mail to 


he increasing 


busi 


ent. i 
usiness of our agents is, no doubt, due to being advertised in connection with our specialties, 
and we claim and know that many concerns, on beginning business, have obtained immediate notoriety by 
ing the agency and pushing the sales of the W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. 

We offer to reputable shoe-dealers and general merchants who will push W. L. Douglas Shoes, an oP TOE 





We wish to call your attention to the desir 
bility of being locally connected with the 
L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The demand for them iscot 
stantly increasing. and mail orders from conse. 


ints where we have no local a 


oing 





W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mas* 
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For the Companion. 


THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. 


What Can a Girl Do? 


Second Paper. — By Amelia E. Barr. 


Thrown upon her own resources, what shall a 
woman do for herself? If her feet have been 
firmly set upon the rock of some useful know- 
ledge, if she has had special training for some 
specified work, if she is rid of the idea that her 
tact will do instead of sXil/, then she has taken 
hostages from fortune, and fears not the evil day, 
if itcomes. Then she isa woman whom sorrow 
cannot crush, nor prosperity weaken; for she 
understands the cunning in her ten fingers; or 
knows that her brains are good for bread to eat 
and raiment to put on. 

Then she can dare to be that for which God 
made her; and she can traffic freely, for His 
honor and her own profit with the portion of skill 
or intellect allotted her. 

But if her education has been so good that it is 
good-for-nothing, if she can only ‘play pieces” 
and ‘“‘make pictures,” if she does not Anow what 
she does, then her attainments are like the flowers 
stuck into a child’s garden without root. 

Nothing that she has can be turned into gold 
by the touch of adversity; and she herself is full 
of uncertainty and fear, vacillating and weak, 
with the trepidation of a captivity, mental and 
social, from which she cannot escape. 

How shall such women spring out of their own 
shadow? How shall they realize that portion of 
their life which is as yet an unclaimed dividend ? 
How shall they make their wishes and their fate 
agree, and bring their external existence into 
harmony with their inner life and their actual 
physical necessities ? 

These are grave questions; and the more so 
because they must depend in some measure upon 
individuality and environment. 








Taste the Best Guide. 


But, thrown suddenly upon her own resources, 
a woman may remember, first, that taste is ever 
a true touchstone; and that what she likes is sig- 
nificant of what she is, and of what she can do. 

Nor is the word “unfeminine’’ always to be 
taken as a bar to certain vocations. No one has 
the right to decide for others what is, or what is 
not, a proper employment; for the proper employ- 
ment of all human beings is the largest and 
highest which they are able to compass and fulfil. 

From every field of labor there rises a ladder 
whose top reaches the highest eminence; and to 
fashion a horseshoe out of a piece of brute iron is 
as honorable a duty, if well done, as to write a 
book, or to paint a picture. 

The field of woman’s work is wide, and its 
borders are constantly enlarging; so that a woman 
thrown on her own resources cannot possibly 
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Drawing is only the tool; the design is the | braise and pot meats, there is no such word as | erect with conscious power, asking no help nor 


thought; and though schools may furnish natural 
designers with tools, they cannot make designers. 

If, therefore, a girl has not this ‘faculty divine,”’ 
years of study will never make her more than a 
copyist. | 

Medicine, as a profession depending largely | 
upon insight into individual peculiarities, seems | 
to be specially the office of women. An illustrious | 
physician says, ‘“There are no diseases, there are | 
diseased people ;’* and the remark explains why 
women who read character instinctively ought to 
be admirable physicians. 

If use and wont confer any right, then women 
have an inherited one, wide as the world, and 
coeval with history, to the practice of medicine. | 

They are the recognized natural physicians of | 
the household. Who ever dreams of asking his | 
grandfather or his uncle what he shall do for his 
cold, if there are women in the house? Who} 
ever goes to the men with a cutfinger ? 

A girl who has a taste for the study of medi- | 
cine has a right to resume the lapsed vocation of | 
her sex; for itis a natural one, and can be barred | 
neither by lapse of time nor by cultivated preju- 
dice. 


| 
| 


In some respects the legal profession is preémi- | 
Most lawyers are | 


nently suitable for women. 




















failure 
Expert Cooking. 

The profession of an artistic cook is no despic- 
able one; and it is yet very far from being over- 
crowded. Expert cooks receive salaries which 
the majority of professional men never reach; 
and I am amazed that more women do not study, | 
in a scientific manner, the art which made Soyer | 


; and Blot not only rich themselves, but the bene- 


factors of their kind. | 
A certain proficient in this science at the begin- | 
ning of each season has nearly every hour em- | 
ployed. Keeping her own home as a covert, she 
goes to one house where a great dinner is to be | 


| given, and takes charge of the sweetmeats or} 


soups; to another to make the pastry; to a third 
to make fine force-meats and truss the game. 

She is an important person in every house that | 
employs a portion of her time; she is respected | 
by its inmates, and generously and ungrudgingly 
paid. 

Akin to this vocation there is that of table- 
setter. Ifa girl has taste, she would soon become 





the dining-room. 

It would be her duty to see that the damask, 
silver, crystal, flowers, bric-d- | 
brac, all served together to make | 
the festival room a picture fine 
enough to render ideal the eating 
and drinking. A girl who can do | 
\ this has a competence, perhaps a | 
fortune, in her hands. She | 

could set several tables 
each day, and her work | 
would bring her in con- 

tact only with wealthy, | 

and presumably intelli- | 

gent, people. Again, | 

how many ladies | 

there are in every | 

large city who | 

would be glad | 





A Tragic Ending. 


miss employment if she estimates her own capaci- | rather mechanics-at-law than attorneys or schol- | to delegate during the summer months the clean- 


ties justly, and honestly admits her limitations. 

The trouble is, few girls, and even few women, 
are willing to be so far candid with theinselves. 
They set out on a wrong road to success, and 
consequently never reach it. 

The tendency with all is to seek professional 
work, because they have qn idea that it is more 
respectable than other work. Many turn in- 
stinctively to literature. In one sense this instinct 


is not at fault, for here the race is fair—if the | 


female pen is fleetest it wins. 

But writing does not come by nature. It is an 
artto be seriously and sedulously pursued. That 
condition of mental excitement called ‘inspira- 
tion” is of small importance as a bread-winner ; 
it is the exercise of reason, reflection, and study 
that tells. It is the habit of constantly acquiring 
information, as just ‘‘so much stock in trade.’ 
Girls who rely on anything less solid, will find 
literature a broken reed to lean upon. 

This is true also of its asides. To be index- 
makers—a profitable gmployment—one must have 
4 clear head and very great patience. To be an 
amanuensis, one requires a good education, and 
such a sympathetic mind as will enable one to 
enter into and follow the author’s thought. To 
bea proof-reader demands a general high culture, 
and ‘an intimate acquaintance with literature, 
ancient and modern. 


The Field of Art. 


In music and art “a fair field and no favor” 
has also been granted to women; but in their 
highest branches, public opinion is inexorable, 
and pitiless to mediocrity. Success is absolutely 
dependent upon natural abilities, highly and 
thoroughly cultivated. , 

_ Not a few women make good livings by design- 
Mg costumes, furniture, or wall papers, but the 
— is a creator, and this faculty has always 

confined to a small number, both of men 
and women. Before choosing designing as a 
Means of livelihood, girls must reflect that the 


ability to draw well by no means proves the 
Ability to design. 





ars-at-law; and in the mechanical part, any 
women of ordinary intelligence could be as good 


conveyancers, could follow precedents as care- | 


fully, copy forms as neatly, and write out wills, 
| deeds, mortgages, and other documents. 

Special pleading is a natural gift of women, 
| and surely their presence in court would add 
| dignity and courtesy to the manners of both 
bench and bar. 

Teachers must be born teachers, for the power 
to impart knowledge is a free gift of nature. 
Those who accept the office just for a livelihood 
| degrade both it and themselves; the duties are 
reluctantly undertaken, the children suffer in point 
of intelligence, and the teacher suffers morally. 
For all these professions there must be a conscious 
true vocation; that is, ‘‘a call’’—a call so clear 
and sure that it is stronger than the obstacles that 
are opposed to it. 





Manual Employment. 


It is very certain that society restricts the em- 
ployments of women, where neither physical nor 
| mental restriction is laid. I knew a woman who 
was a superior saddler, another who learned her 
husband’s trade, and 
Tailoring, the cutting and setting of gems, the 
chasing of precious metals, printing, engraving, 
and many other semi-mechanical arts, are the 
natural work of women. 

In France all vocations are open to women; 
and experience shows that when men and women 
are left thus free, one-third of the women choose 
men’s work, and one-third of the men choose 
women’s. 

Good! ‘The tools to those who can handle 
them!’’ This is the latest social evangel. 

Now I will magnify the woman’s work gen- 
erally put lowest of all—domestic service. A girl 





was a clever tinsmith. | 


| ing and refurnishing of their homes to a woman 


who could prove her ability to direct the subordi- 
nates under her; to attend to painters, gilders, 
carpet-layers, to arrange pictures and artistic 
| furniture, in short, to restore to freshness and 
beauty the home faded with a winter’s recep- 
tions. 

Of course such a post would demand not only 
trained skill, but a financial guarantee. 
demands imply large remuneration and honorable 
trust. 


Is it ‘* Respectable?” 


women, forced by. stress of fortune to go from 
house to house and from office to office soliciting 
orders. 

Surely this domestic service, with the peace, 


tised, will appeal to every fine instinct as infi- 
nitely preferable. 

| Domestic service will take its proper position 
| when ambitious and intelligent girls prepare for 
litina high and accountable spirit; for it is hard 
to see why it is not as honorable to cook the food 
as to grow it, or to kill it, or to sell it; or why 





sweeping a carpet is a lower office than making | 


| one. 

A good girl draws around her an invisible circle 
which the innate propriety of her nature never 
allows her to overstep. 

The nineteenth century has indeed been a stern 
mother to women, but it has also been a kindly 
| and honest one. It has taught them to be 

ashamed neither of being poor, nor of being com- 
| pelled to work. 
| Then let every girl and every woman thrown 





But such | 


If there lingers in any girl’s mind a poor, paltry | 
thought as to the respectability of such work, let 
her remember the multitude of well-brought-up | 


privacy and seclusion in which it may be prac- | 


pity, feeling gladly that it is God’s decree that 
each shall help herself. 


<2 
or 





For the Companion. 


UP AND DOWN IN A BALLOON. 


I have twice undertaken a balloon ascension, 
and each time the earth has received me rather 
roughly on my return, causing in mea decided 
disinclination to any further aéronautic experi- 
ences. 

No doubt my experience has prejudiced me, but 
I cannot regard as a foregone conclusion the easy 
descent of which we often read, in which the 


| veteran balloonist drops safely and gracefully to 


the ground, packs his balloon in his satchel and 
takes the next train home. 

In 1870 the Prussians had encompassed the great 
French fortress of Metz. The siege threatened to 
be long and tedious, as only starvation could 
reduce that impregnable stronghold. The Prus- 
sian War Department occasionally ordered a 


| known to wealthy entertainers as an adept in the | balloon ascension to ascertain what the be- 
| setting and ornamentation of the dinner-table and | leaguered army was doing, and to gain some 


knowledge of the condition of the city. 

The first two balloon trips were successful and 
uneventful, but the third trip, in which I took 
part, was a melancholy and most tragical failure. 


Why the Ascent was made. 


One day some suspicious movements of the 
besieged garrison created a demand for more in- 
formation, and a balloon ascension was ordered. 
Two artillery captains and myself were ordered 
to make the ascent, under the direction of Major 
von Roeder. This gentleman was a staff officer 
and an experienced aéronaut. The rest of us 
were chosen for our knowledge of Metz and the 
surrounding country, or for our ability to speak 
French. 

The Prussian War Department may justly claim 
that it has better maps and a more detailed know- 
ledge of all European countries than the people 
of those countries themselves have. Certainly 
the Prussian officers knew more about the topogra- 
phy of France in 1870 than did the French 
officers. The maps furnished us on the march to 
Paris showed every path across a farm, every 
bridge across a stream—in fact, such details as 
were practically known only to the people who 
lived in each locality. 

Our balloon was about thirty-five feet high; to 
it was attached a strong wicker-work car, which 
was provided with a seat running around the 
sides. Under the seat were four suits of French 
peasant clothing, a Prussian flag, a French flag, 
and . white flag of truce. We carried, besides, 
our telescopes and other instruments, eight hun- 
dred pounds of sand ballast put up in ten-pound 
bags. a large grappling anchor and a gallon can 
of sulphuric acid. 

Tue purpose of the acid was to destroy the 
clothing and French flag if we should chance te 
fall into the hands of the enemy. The French 
clothing might be useful if we should descend in 
the enemy’s country; but if we were to fall into 
his hands, it would be best to surrender as Prus- 
sian officers. To be caught with the French 
clothing would mean death as spies. 

It was not a very good morning for ballooning, 
|as the sky was partially covered by rain-clouds; 

but we went up at about ten o'clock, hoping that 
| it would clear. 

Reaching an altitude of four thousand feet, a 
| current of air carried us rapidly westward and 
| toward the heart of Metz. At that height a hun- 
dred sharpshooters would have put their bullets 
through our balloon as soon as we were within 
the French lines, and we should not have returned 
to tell the tale. So we threw out ballast, and 
shot up into a low-lying stratum of cloud. 

It was impossible to make observations here, 


but we were safe from bullets. There was 
| nothing to do but drift around until the sky 


cleared, or else try to return. 

We decided to drift, but as the breeze had now 
carried us a considerable distance, it was neces- 
| sary to get our bearings. Von Roeder pulled the 
| valve cord, and we soon felt a downward motion. 
| Sinking below the clouds, we found ourselves 
about six miles east of Metz. 
| 
| An Attack. 


| Ata height of twenty-five hundred feet, an air 
| current took us to the southwest, and we were 
| congratutating ourselves that we would yet make 
| some good observations, when zip! a bullet went 
| close by our heads. Von Roeder shut the valve 
| and ordered all hands to throw out sand. 
We had not thrown out more than three sand- 
| bags when we heard the sound of another bullet, 
and at the same instant a ripping, popping sound 
which made us aware that the balloon had 
been struck ! 

Out rushed the gas on both sides, with a wild, 
hissing shriek, and we fell about a thousand feet 
in a minute, scrambling over one another in a 

| frantic effort to throw out our ballast. 
| Everything went by the board—sand, clothing, 
| instruments and the acid. Then we began to 


without special creative or mechanical aptitudes | upon her own resources follow out to perfection | descend more gradually and more steadily. The 


will possibly fail with all her study and diligence. | the bent of her nature; it 1s the only line on | car had lurched from side to side with our hasty 
But for the girl who understands the mysteries of | which she may be sure that perseverance will | movements. Von Roeder had in the meantime 


soups and jellies, who can invent delicious desserts 
and confections, who can cook game to a turn, 


| ° 
bring success. 


If she does so, whether it be in artistic, literary, 


hung out our flag of truce. 
No more bullets came near us; we looked in 


who can make raised pastry for game pies, and | mechanical, or domestic service, she will stand | vain for signs of the enemy. We supposed, and 
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were no doubt right in supposing, that our assail- | whole long train of other blocks bounding behind 
ants were franc-tireurs, as the French guerrillas | it, and shouting with glee. It is evident that the 
were called. These irregulars were shot on sight | work is pure fun. 

by our men, for in a hostile country the Prussian | 
army recognizes only the uniformed soldier as a 
legitimate combatant, and extends to him only 
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freeze together with the melting and freezing ty 
come. 

The crop is harvested now; and if the ice-man 
has had a fairly fortunate season, he has garnere;| 
at least a thousand tons to the acre. Not un 
frequently the crop reaches thirteen hundred tons 
to the acre. 

In ordinary seasons the Kennebecker obtains 

| about a dollar a ton for his crop, on the vessel, and 
makes a large profit upon it at that rate; in excep. 
tionally favorable seasons, when there is a scarcity 


| through the ice, and the snow saturated with water. 
| When this freezes the ice will bear a horse; but 
the worthless snow-ice or “sap-ice” thus formed 
Somewhat later in the day you may see the same | must be planed off, also by horse-power, with a 
boys guiding their blocks of ice down the run-way | planer made for the purpose. ss 
in a very dispirited manner. The springiness had | The scraping and planing is called “cultivating” 
the martial courtesy of quarter. Any other person | gone out of the boys’ legs, the elasticity out of the | the ice, and it is generally a wy ap sonngenas rg 
carrying a rifle or other deadly weapon is shot. ice-blocks, and the fun out of the whole proceed. | of cultivation. A angie yas may cause oe See 
But we had then no time to discuss the matter. | ing. Thatis the difference between the way things | men an cage of wars or ‘s Gone dollars in 
We threw overboard our coats and boots ina vain | go when one is tired and when one is fresh. the sone-an veaochenponete pre yt cts mn 
attempt to ease the descent; but in a few seconds| The Kennebec River is a great centre of the ice- The ice-man’s crop is nearly ripe when clear ice 


we could do no more than cling to the ropes and | cutting business because, joined with a snug winter 
await the inevitable crash. climate which makes ice a tolerably sure crop, it 
Without ballast the car was too light to balance | has a great stretch of navigable fresh water. Clear 
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the balloon, which was rapidly collapsing. 


j | , » “xt s aps * 
breeze was not strong, but it made the great silken | ocean vessels may moor the next summer and load 


bag assume all sorts of shapes; it flapped and | 
bulged like a loose sail in a gale. | 

It was then that the brave Von Roeder climbed | 
up to the hole made by the bullet, probably in an | 
attempt to tie together the sides of the 
aperture. Whether the fiercely rushing gas 
overpowered him, or whether the violent 
lurching and jerking of the ropes broke his 
hold, we never knew. He gave a loud cry 
and fell to the earth. 

We saw his body strike among the trees 
about five hundred feet below us, toward 
which we were rapidly falling. We expected 
every moment to be thrown out ourselves. 

The car swayed and swung from side to 
side. We were jammed and bruised, thrown 
off our feet and then jerked up again; and 
once the great bag covered us, and we gasped 
for breath. 

We threw over the anchor in some way, 
though there was no need of our doing so. 
About three hundred feet of rope were at- 
tached to it, and it caught in a tree. The 
balloon was going very fast, and a jerk fol- 
lowed which skinned my hands as the ropes 
were torn from my grasp. 

We were all three thrown to the bottom 
of the car and half-stunned. One of my companions 
staggered to his feet, and tore a hole about two | 
feet long in the balloon. 

Trees seemed to sprout up around us. The car 
struck a limb with a heavy thud, and then turned | 
over. The officer who tore the hole was thrown 
out head-foremost, and fell thirty or more feet to 
the ground. His neck was broken. 

I should have followed him if my other comrade 
had not seized my legs, and held me until I had 
time to secure a rope. 

In a few minutes we were once more on ferra 
firma, sick, bruised, cut and bleeding, but with no 
broken bones. We had just discovered that our 
comrade was dead, when a squadron of Prussian 
lancers came up, with the body of poor Von Roeder 
wrapped in a military cloak. They had not heard 
the shooting, but, seeing the balloon rapidly fall- 
ing, had hastened to meet us, expecting to capture 
some French spies. 

We got the balloon out of the tree, and with the 
help of the troop of lancers, we took it and the 
dead bodies of our comrades back to our camp. 


Zu BEFEHL. 
a 
For the Companion. 
A WINTER HARVEST. 


The traveller who, on a pleasant midsummer 
day, ascends the Kennebec River in Maine for the 





first time, is likely to be much interested in the 
signs, which appear as soon as his boat has passed | 
from salt water into fresh, of a great industry | 
which evidently surpasses a]] others in importance 
thereabout. 


Along the lovely sloping banks of the great river | drives on the ice must look out for himself. The | the ice-plow is brought—or rather that several ice- | 


it, to be taken directly to the cities on the coast 


farther south. 
Perhaps the business of harvesting ice on a great 
Maine river comes nearer to the fabled plucking 


Lading the 


of apples of gold from the trees in the garden of 


the Hesperides than anything else in modern prac- | 
tical industry. 
The ice, to begin with, is Nature’s gift to every- | 


has formed to a thickness of twelve inches, and 
then the preparations are made for the harvest. 
From the point on the shore where the elevator 


The | ice may be cut here over the very spot where | leading to the ice-house reaches the brink, a canal 


from five to twenty feet wide, according to the 
magnitude of the business, is opened out into the 
river, through which the blocks of ice are presently 
to be floated to the house. 

Here, then, is an open channel, cut clear of ice 


Ice-Schooner. 


well out into the river; and it must be kept clear | 
as long as the ice-harvest continues, no matter how 
many degrees below zero the mercury may fall. | 

In the day, the constant moving of ice-blocks 


elsewhere, he sometimes sells his ice for four times 
as much. 

The river is at its busiest in February, but the 
opening of navigation brings another busy season. 

All summer long schooners and barges, under 
tow, ply up and down, lading at the ice-wharves. 
The blocks of ice are sent down the run-way to the 
vessel’s side, and there lowered into her hold. 

Machinery is used here, too, as far as possible. 

A lowering winch is placed at the hatch. 
way of the vessel, and the ice is lowered }yy 
the aid of ropes and pulleys. 

The workers in the ice-harvest are fre- 
quently farmers and their sons from the 
country lying back from the river. Often 
the ice-workers are engaged in the sawmills 
in the summer season. 

A man who is industriously disposed may 
manage to work pretty hard the year round, 
on the Kennebec. So may a horse, for that 
matter, for the same animal that pulls the 
scraper and the ice-plow pulls the land-plow, 
the harrow and the mowing-machine later 
on. But continuous industry seems to be 
congenial, both to men and to animals, in the 
stimulating climate of Maine. 

Thus a crop which costs nothing for seed, 
nothing for the ground to raise it upon and 
nothing to fertilize, but a good deal to culti- 
vate and still more to harvest, becomes a 
source of wealth to many, and of profitable 
employment to many more. 

Cold weather in Boston, New York or Chicago 
raises the poor rates and often makes public relief 
necessary; on the Kennebec a still intenser cold 
has practically abolished public relief, and turned 


body. There is no property in it—no ownership through the water suflices to keep the channel | into a blessing what else might well be regarded 
of it by any one—until it has been marked out to | open. At night, in freezing weather, the necessity | as an evil. 


cut; and any one may do that, and possess the ice, 
if he is able to cut it afterward. 

But this free gift of Nature brings to the inhabi.- | 
tants of the Kennebec River, along the twenty-five 
miles from Augusta, where there is a dam, down 
below the foot of Swan Island, where the water 
begins to be brackish, a yearly income of from one 
to four millions of dollars, according to the price 
for which they sell their crop of a million to a 
million and a half tons of ice. 

To the Kennebecker, therefore, the winter is the 
real harvest time. That is the season when fortunes 
are most readily acquired by the enterprising, 
and employment most easily found by those who 
need it. 

Ice-cutting is made a science here, and has, 
through the magnitude of the business, developed 
a new principle in law. . 

As the people have free right of way on the 
water in summer, so they have, in theory, free 
right of way on the ice in winter; but when, on 
one occasion, a man drove his team through a cut- 
ting on the river, and demanded large damages of 
the ice company because he had right of way 
there, it was found that another principle inter- 
vened. 

The Supreme Court of Maine held, in effect, that 
the business of cutting ice created an interest in 
the ice, on the part of the people, superior to the 
interest which they had in the ice asa roadway. | 

As matters stand, therefore, the person who 








| individual blocks of ice are to have. 


gives rise to one of the coldest and most lonesome 
occupations that one can imagine. 

Armed with a great triangle of heavy pieces of 
wood, which he drags through the water, a man 
marches up and down the channel all night long, | 
crushing and scattering the thin sheets of ice with 
his triangle as fast as they form. The workman to | 
whom this cheerless task falls must be heartily | 
glad that the gray wolves no longer make the | 
frozen Kennebec a thoroughfare. 

With the opening of the canal comes an interest- | 
ing result, at once. The thickness of the ice is 
increased by the exposure of the water and the 
cooling of its surface. The cold is let into the 
river, as it were, both below and above the cut. 

By the time all this has been done, the middle of 
January has generally been reached. The date | 
varies, of course, with the season. 

The ice has now a thickness of from twelve to 
eighteen inches. Sometimes it is even thicker than | 
that; buta thickness of more than eighteen inches | 
is a disadvantage, because it renders the blocks 
of ice hard to “bar off” from the field. | 

Now the field is carefully marked off, with a sort | 
of grooving machine drawn by a horse, into regu- | 
lar parallelograms, which are generally twenty- | 
two by thirty inches square—the size which the | 


The ice-field, unlike other fields, is cultivated 
before it is plowed. It is only now, when the 
marker has grooved the ice across and across, that | 
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RUNAWAY BOYS. 


Second Paper. 


By the Chief Inspector of the N. Y. Police. 


Having already referred in a general way to the 
evil effects that usually fall to the lot of the boy 
who is so foolish and headstrong as to run away 
from home and try his fortunes in the great city, I 
will cite a few cases of the many with which the 
records of our police department abound. All 
teach the same lesson. 

In January, a year or two ago, a boy eleven 
years old left his home in Albany and came to this 
city, as he afterwards said, to “see the sights.” As 
day after day passed and he did not return, his 
parents, greatly worried, made inquiries for him 
in many directions. The police of this city were 
asked to join in the search. 

The boy had been absent about three weeks, 
when one day an officer who was patrolling a post 
in the neighborhood of the docks came upon a boy 
who staggered as he walked. The oflicer’s first 
impression was that the boy was intoxicated; but 
upon making a closer examination and questioning 
him, it turned out that he was not intoxicated, but 
weak from lack of food and from exposure in the 


TT oral 


there are farms, with orchards, cultivated fields ownership of the ice is common to every one until | plows are brought, for several go over the same | 


| wintry weather. 
and woods. Towns and villages with manufac- | some one begins to cut it; and then, since it would | ground in succession. 


The policeman took him to headquarters, and 
turing establishments and signs of ordinary traflic 
are passed. But all the usual industries along a 
great navigable river flowing through an agri- 
cultural country are overshadowed here by another 
and special occupation, which illustrates the 
positive value that very cold weather may have 
to the inhabitants along such a river. 

At frequent intervals 
upon the Kennebec, 
now nestling among 
trees on the very bank, 
now looming on the 
tops of bluffs, are seen 
great wooden struct- 
ures. Some of these 
have wide-spreading 
gambrel or curb roofs, 
and, in the natural 
gray color of the wood 
or in slate - colored 
paint, are picturesque 
and imposing objects 
in the landscape. 

Others are simply 
vast barracks of rough 
planks and _ boards, 
unpleasant and disfig- 
uring to the shores of 
the broad river. 

All of these are ice-houses, and they are the | 
depositaries of the great ice-harvest of the Ken- 
nebec. 

In midsummer, scarcely less than in the latter 
half of winter, these great houses are a scene of 
activity. Schooners are brought to their very 
doors by tugs, and there are seen lading with great 
blocks of clear, blackish-green ice. Vessels in 
tow are continually putting off down the stream. 

From each of the ice-houses a long and slightly 
inclined plane leads down to the light wooden 
wharf where the vessel lies; and down this smooth 
incline a continuous line of blocks of ice, urged on 
by men and boys with picks, is descending. 

This*business of speeding the glistening blocks 
of ice down a run-way, on a bright day in summer, 
is one that is particularly attractive to boys—for a 
while. 

You may see these boys, as they start out, run- 
ning up and down the foot-way, sending a loitering 


| be of use to no one unless some one did cut it, it is 


private property. 

An ice-claim must be marked out anew each 
year, and “‘preémpted” over again as often as the 
ice melts away. 

On the Kennebec, as soon as the ice is strong 


enough to bear a man, the claim is staked out by 


The Harvest in Progress. 


setting bushes or stakes in the ice—or often, where | chains upon the elevator. These chains are pro- | 
| 


itis very systematically done, by setting in joists 
with boards nailed across them. 

The construction of an ice-house on the bank 
carries with it, in practice, the right to cut the ice 
on the river in front of it; and as the ice could not 
be secured without an ice-house in which to store 
it, only those who are able to get a foothold on the 
land can gather the ice-harvest, theoretically free 
to all. } 


| 
There is nothing to do, after the claim is marked | 


A plow which cuts to a depth of six inches first 

| follows the marker’s grooves. Then comes another, 

which cuts two inches deeper, and then another, 

cutting still deeper, and so on until the trenches 

have been carried so deep that the blocks of ice 
may be barred off or loosened from the field. 

Beginning at the outermost end of the canal, and 

working out at right angles with it 

as far as the field has been marked, 

the workmen break off, with a heavy 

wedge-shaped instrument called a 

bursting bar, sheets or sections of 

blocks of ice, making a new channel 

running off from the original canal. 


| into their heads by the books they had been allowed 


gave him a good meal. Afterward it was discov- 
ered that he was the boy from Albany whose dis- 
appearance had caused so much concern. 

His parents were promptly communicated with, 
| and he was very glad indeed to go home with his 
| father, who came after him without delay. 

A few months after this occurred, our police were 
| requested to look for two boys, one fifteen years 

old, the other thirteen, who had run away from 

| their homes in a New England city. They had 
good homes and kind parents, but they had tired 

| of going to school. 

The idea of wonderful adventures had been put 





Through this channel the sheets | to read, and they determined to see life for them 


of ice are forced, by means of hooks, 
to the main canal, and thence to the 


the ice-house. 

At this point a narrow bridge of 
planks is thrown across the canal, 
upon which is posted a man armed 
with an iron bar. Standing with his 
face toward the shore, this man sep- 
arates the sheets of ice into single 
blocks, with quick blows of his bar, 
as they float beneath him. 

With a quick push, too, this man 
thrusts each block over revolving 


vided with “lags” or straight bars of wood; and 

| the block is drawn up the inclined plane into 
the ice-house by the continual movement of the 
| elevator. 

There is here an ingenious but very simple 
arrangement by means of which the blocks of ice 
are left at the proper place. At the level of the 
floor of the ice-house is a “pocket” or open space in 
the floor of the elevator, through which the ice 
passes. When it is desired to carry the cakes 


selves in a larger city than the one where they had 


| been brought up. 
foot of the elevator which runs to | 


They wandered about New York for five days, 


| but found life here a sterner reality than they had 
supposed. The little money they had was soon 


spent, and at the end of the five days they were 


| glad to give themselves up to the police, and tear- 


fully asked to be sent back to their homes. 

One day last summer a policeman attached to 
one of the down-town precfhcts saw a boy, evi- 
dently a stranger in the city, sitting on the porch 
of a house, and soon found that he was exhausted 
from hunger and partially overcome by the heat. 
The boy was only eleven years of age. 

He had come here alone from a town in Massa- 
chusetts, first because he wished to see what the 
great city was like, and also because he had an 
uncle here, and expected to be hospitably received. 
He had the address of his uncle, but as he was 
| totally unfamiliar with the city, he could not easily 
| find the house. 

When at last, after much wandering, he «id suc- 
| ceed in getting to the street and number to which 
|he had been so often directed, he was worse off 
than if he had not found them. The hope of find- 





out, until the ice has become thick enough to carry | higher, the pocket or hole is closed with boards; | ing his uncle had been the one thing that cheered 


a horse, so that the snow may be scraped off as 
fast as it falls. Ice will not “make” rapidly under 
snow, and will not attain its full thickness. The 
ice-man’s most anxious time, indeed, is when there 
strong enough to bear horses to scrape it. | 
If the snow steals a march on the scrapers in this | 
way, it is often necessary to get rid of it by a very 


and the ice intelligently keeps on to the next pocket 
above. 

The ice is allowed to form again freely where it 
has been cut, and occasionally a second crop is 


as good as the first-crop. 
In the house, the blocks of ice are placed close 
together on their sides, and left three or four 


ice-block spinning with their spear, starting a| laborious and expensive process. A hole is cut | inches apart at the ends, so that they will not 


him during his journeyings through the laby rinth 
| of streets. 

But now his uncle refused to aid or harbor him. 

| Giving him a little bread and butter wrapped ina 


| is danger of a snow-fall on the ice before it is | taken out; though second-crop ice is not accounted | paper, he turned the boy adrift upon the cheerless 


| streets. Under our law the uncle was arrested 
for his inhuman conduct, but he was discharged 
in court on his promise to see that the boy wa 
taken back to his parents. 
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It often happens that the telegraph outrunsthe | To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
runaways, and that they are taken in custody | “Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. (Adv. 


before they reach New York. In such cases 
prompt notice has been given to the police of the 
place from which they started, and it may happen 
that good ground exists for the belief that they 
had started for New York. In one recent instance, 
a box who had set out for the West with twenty- 
seven dollars was found on a Fall River steamer, 
in accordance with a telegraphic request from the 
police authorities of Boston. 

It is not as easy as it once was fora boy to escape 
pursuit. The telegraph is everywhere, and in all 
large towns the police keep very good watch of all 
sorts of wandering and homeless people. 

The causes which lead boys to leave their homes 
are almost numberless. I recollect two who left 
a manufacturing city in one of the Eastern States, 
where they were employed in a cotton factory, 
and came to New York in the hope of finding 
pleasanter and more profitable employment. 

They very soon got enough ofit. Their common 
purse, never overflowing, was soon exhausted, 
and a few days of profitless wandering about the 
streets of New York was enough to convince them 
that those who were older and wiser than they 
knew what was best for them better than they did 
themselves. 

After the ambition to go West and fight Indians, 
perhaps the desire to go upon the stage is the 
strongest motive animating boys who take a plunge 
into the wide world for themselves. More girls 
than boys are “stage-struck,” but the girls do not 
run away as the boys do—at least not when they 
are so young as most of the runaways of the other 
sex. 

Theatrical performances, indeed, cause almost 
as much mischief among the young as bad books. 
Parents too often foolishly allow young boys to 
see plays which inflame their imagination, and 
put false notions of life and the world into their 
heads. 


Not long ago a boy not more than thirteen years | brated Reversible Back, English Compact and other Cameras and Accessories. 


old was found about two o’clock in the morning in 
West Street, down near the North River. A police- 
man arrested him, and it was discovered that he 
had come from Philadelphia to “go on the stage.” 
He said he was in search of his cousin, who was an 
actor. 

The cousin was not found; I presume he was 
out of the city with some travelling company. A 
Philadelphia detective soon arrived in search of a 
missing boy, and the would-be actor was returned, 
not unwillingly, to his parents. 

I should like to mention one case of a boy who 
ran away from New York, and as he has thus far 
come to no good end, his experience teaches a 
lesson of value. After a great deal of persuasion 
the boy in question induced his father to take him 
out of school and procure for him a place as a dis- 
trict messenger. He worked diligently for some 
time, and seemed destined to succeed and to rise 
to something higher. 

One day, however, he was sent to a bank to get a 
check cashed. The possession of a considerable 
amount of money was too great a temptation for 
him. He kept the money and set out for Balti- 
more. 

His purpose seems to have been to go upon the 
stage, for he purchased wigs, cosmetics, and 
dancing-shoes, and applied at some of the theatres 
for employment. He was laughed at, and, getting 
no encouragement in Baltimore, he drifted to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. By this time his money was 
gone, and he was picked up by the police of that 
city in a destitute and st&rving condition. 


He was suspected of the theft committed in | 


New York, and was brought back a prisoner and 
identified. On account of his youth, however, and 
because it was his first offence, he was not pun- 
ished, but was discharged with a reprimand by the 
magistrate before whom he was arraigned. 

It seemed that his experience must have been 
enough to convince him that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard; but it did not do so. In a short 
time he ran away again, and when last heard of he 
had been arrested in Chicago as a vagrant. 

Probably he will continue to lead a life of crime— 
all because he did not have enough integrity and 
strength of character to withstand the first strong 
temptation that came in his way. 
step in the ways of evil that often proves fatal. 

No doubt the experience gained in running away 
from home is often salutary. The glamour and 
glitter that are imagined to surround life in a big 
city are speedily seen to have no existence save in 
the fancy, and the difficulties in the way of a 
strange lad in a strange place who is seeking a sit- 
uation, even of the humblest kind,—difficulties 
which amount, practically, to an insurmountable 


obstacle,—are soon deeply impressed upon the 
mind. 


father’s door again. 

But this experience is not one that rational 
parents would choose for their growing boys. The 
stern realities of life will come all soon enough in 
the natural course of things. 

As I have already more than intimated, many 
years of experience in police work convince me 
that scarcely anything worse could happen to a 
boy reared in the country or in a small town than 
to be thrown upon his own resources in a busy and 
bustling city like New York. The chances are all 
against his earning a livelihood, even in a humble 
Way, and all in favor of his falling into bad com- 
pany and leading a worthless, if not a positively 
wicked, life. 

The alluring pictures of city life which are drawn 


“ certain books and papers that are widely circu- 


care in the selection of their children’s reading 
matter. 


easily be closed up, or, rather, never opened. 


Moreover, the hard and bitter experiences of | 


_— who have attempted to seek their fortunes in 
© great city, and the gladness with which they 
Welcome an opportunity to get back within the 


gp of the roof-tree from which they had lately | 
ed, teach thoroughly the lesson that ‘To stay at | 


home is best.” THOMAS BYRNES. 











It is the first | 


Fortunately, before the matter has gone | 
much further, in most cases a successful search is | 
made for the missing one and he eagerly seeks his | 


ated have no corresponding reality; and once | 
more I would caution parents to use the utmost 


Here is one avenue of discontent that can | 
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~ Bailey’s 
Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It is especially con 
structed for massageing 
the skin. It removes all 
roughness and dead cu- | 
ticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the | 
skin soft and pliant, and | 
= with a healthy | 

ow. | 

For physical develop- 
ment it is recommended 
by the highest in the | 
profession, for improv- 

; ing the circulation, ex- 
ercising the muscles, and promoting a healthy action of 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 








PLUSHES | 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 
postage, and we will send you 8 good- 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. 1. 
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sain. 
For the bath it will be found a pasteet luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 
as silk. rice, 50 cents. Mailed upon receipt of | 
price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


ye want liable w an in every 
LADIES, ‘senses Subs 2ooR G0, C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
9 for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- | j TT 





BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete of ELECTRICITY, by Edw. Trevert, 50 ILLUS 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- TRATIONS. 120 Pages. All about Electric Bells, Bat 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample teries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, Welding, etc. 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 25 E. 14th St., New York. | Post-paid, 3c. BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MODEL 


HAWKEVE 








‘The LEADING all-around Gamera. 


Send at once for the ae Ree eee, containing complete description. Prices, $15 to $50. Uses regular 
dry plates which are sold everywhere, or Continuous Film, for 25 to 10¢ pictures without reloading. 

sired WE WILL FINISH THE PICTURES. THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., also manufacturers of Blair's Cele- 
Factories, 41-477 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Branches, Chicago and Philadelphia. Also sold by Dealers everywhere. 
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THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE 
We were the first to import this magnificent 
’ plant from i Lemoine, of France. 
here is not another plant like it. It actually begins 
to bloom when only 3 inches high, and remains cov- 
ered with flowers the whole year. A window with a 
couple of the vines trained around it is a grand sight, 
and in the garden it makes a perfect show. No other 
vine can equal it in splendor. The flowers, which are 
large, combine the most brilliant colors—intense 
scarlet, tipped with golden yellow. So sub- 
stantial and waxy-like are they that they remain fresh 
for weeks, and being produced by the hundreds, the 
plant is always a glowing picture. It is useful for 
vases and hanging baskets, and can even be grown as 
a little bush, if closely cut back. It lives and blooms 
for years, and will i an asource of the greatest 
delight to all lovers of flowers. Where can another 
such acquisition be obtained? Being the original 
importers, we can warrant ee to be the 
TRUE FREE-BLOOMING SORT, and these 
we offer are actually budded or blooming now. 
We send One Strong Plant by mail, post-paid, for 
z 25 cents, and to a one who mentions this paper 

VIN E» we send in addition, free, one large packet of 
MANET TIA ygour far-famed Chrysanthemum Seed, (plants 
rai from our seed have sold for $100). Also our 
complete catalogue of choice Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs, full of interesting information. Ready now. 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, NEW YORK. 


REMEMBER, 1 Manettia Vine, 1 pkt, Chrysanthemum Seed, and CATALOGUE, for 25c. 













































VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK | 


When de- | 















AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


has cured others and will 
cure you. It will cure you of 
INDIGESTION; it will cure 
ies of LIVER and KIDNEY 
‘COMPLAINT; it will cure 
you of any disease originating 
‘in impure blood. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the best medicine to take during the 
|months of March, April, May. It 
is pleasant to the taste, powerful in its 
action, and never fails to produce the de- 
sired effect. It relieves that tired feeling, 
restores the vigor of health to every tissue 
|and fibre of the body, and makes the weak 
strong. It quickens the appetite, aids di- 
gestion, and is the best—The Superior 
Medicine—for all diseases and ailments 
peculiar to Spring. If you have deter- 
mined to take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, 
don’t be induced to believe that anything 
else is just as good. Remember that 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medi- 
cine of which it is said, Has cured 
others, will cure you. a 








AD 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 


COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 


shapeless nails, and simple 
3aby Humors prevented and cured by CUTICURA Soap. 
| A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTICURA SoaP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pompees, 
blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 


pate finger ends and 
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i”, Everybody wants a hardy, ever-blooming Rose, and we now Offer 
the grandest of this class. From early summer until frost it can be 
depended on to produce flowers of large size and exquisite fragrance 
in lavish abundance, In color, it is a rich, glossy pink. It is such 
a strong grower that it is almost impregnable against attacks of 
insects. For gardens or cemetery plots it has no equal. | 





| 


Price, 25 cents each; five for $1.00; twelve for $2.00. 
Bes> With every order for a single plant or more, will be sent, gratis, our superb cat- 
alogue of “Everything for the Garden” for 1891 (the price alone of which is 
25 cents), together with our new ‘‘fssay on Garden Culture of the Rose,’ mae? | 
on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


I PETER HENDERSONECO: den oni 


| 












while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 





Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 





| 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


| My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
| hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
ino two people have the same 
| weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
|it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 
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TIME ADEE 
like whole root trees; see “ Fruits and Frui y 
a new thing underthesun. At least we tried to get out 
of the rut, Others say we suc |. Am. Garden says: 
Novel and usesu/, Discusses methods, stocks, whole roo 
piece roots, commercial orchards, to the point. Farmers’ 
Call: Chuck full of just the information one wants. Am. 
Agr.: Of specia/ interest. Farm Journal: Very instructive. 
Orange Judd Farmer: Ably written, Affords trustworthy 
information for every one growing fruit of any kind. Tex, 
fort.: e author is a hard hitter, Farm and Home: W. 
commend it to all. Rura/ World: Most valuable. Prairie 
Farmer: Deserves careful study. Geo. A, Sweet, Pres’t 
Am Ass’n Nurserymen: Noone is doing more for ourtrue 
interests than Stark Bros, Cul. Fruit Grower: Surpri 
low prices, Trees (whole root and piece root), Roses, 
ufts—everything. No larger stock in U.S. No better, 
ov cheaper, STARK BROS., Louisiana, Me, 
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ERI’S BURGLARS. 


Farmer Eri Stebbins, fast asleep after his hard 
day’s work in the field, was suddenly roused to 
semi-consciousness by a loud crash. Just what or 
where the noise was did not appear and, after a 
little vain listening for further disturbance, the 
tired farmer sank again into slumber. A moment 
later he was once more roused—this time most 
thoroughly so—by his wife’s voice, whispering 
hoarsely in his ear: “Eri! Eri! wake up! there’s 
somebody down suller trampin’ ’round! Don’t 
you hear ’um?” 

Eri did hear some one moving somewhere in the 
lower -— of the house, and he instantly slid out 
of bed ready to do battle. “Somebody in his 
cellar! He’d show ’em a thing or two worth re- 
membering.’’ With these warlike thoughts flash- 
ing through his mind, the farmer slipped on his 
trousers and stole softly downstairs to the kitchen. 

The noise in the cellar sounded very loud now, 
but not at all like tramping; rather it was a combi- 
nation of scuffling and scratching with a queer 
slopping sound, as of some one paddling in water. 


Eri was taking down his loaded gun from its | 


hooks on the wall just as another crash resounded 
through the house. This time the sound was un- 
mistakable; a pan of milk had been knocked from 
the table to the stone floor. The angry farmer 
cocked his gun, hurried to the cellar door, threw it 
open and then—stopped short. 

The bright moonlight streaming in at the outside 
door of the cellar showed five or six half-grown 
pigs making a feast of the milk which was stream. 
ing over the floor. 

Eri at once understood the situation. The pigs, 
which were pastured in the orchard about the 
house, had found their way to the outer door, 
pushe dit open, and entered the cellar. The only 
thing to do was to drive them out. 

So, putting his gun back on the hooks, Eri started 
to eject the intruders. 

Now if any one terrestrial quadruped is harder 
to drive than all others, that quadruped is a pig. 
However, as the farmer was experienced in pig- 


driving and thoroughly in earnest, he soon got rid | 


of all except one brute that ste: udfastly refused to 

o. He would charge full towards the open door, 
yut when within a few feet of it would suddenly 
dart aside and rush back to the farthest corner of 
the cellar. When routed from this lurking-place, 
he would repeat his former mancuvre with just 
enough variation to render impossible any attempt 
to stop him. 

After three or four such experiences Eri began 
to get excited. He would have beaten the pig, but 
he had no vane of any sort. At last, however, 
he got near the brute and, raising his foot, kicked 
him heavily in the rear. Alas for 
quite forgotten that he was barefooted. 

As a result he nearly broke all the toes of his 
right foot. The kick, moreover, frightened the 
poor pig so badly that he suddenly made a bolt up 
the stairs toward the kitchen. 

Now it happened that Dame Stebbins, armed 
with an old boot and carrying a tallow candle, was 
just coming to her husband’s assistance. There 
was a fine combination of screams, squeaks and 
grunts, followed by several heavy bumps as the 
woman and pig rolled together down the stairs 
and into the puddle of milk below. 

At this ludicrous sight Eri burst into laughter, 
whereupon his indignant spouse soundly berated 
him for his hardness of heart, dec laring that he 
would laugh if she were to break her nec 

While the farmer was pacifying his angr y wife, 
prudent piggy slipped quietly out of the door and 
made good his escape. 


—_—_~++@r — 
GREATLY NEEDED. 

An Englishwoman, who passed her girlhood in 
Paris, relates a touching incident of the loyalty of 
an old lady who taught her French history. The 
old lady’s one book was a History of France, which 
she read and reread, sometimes, her pupils averred, 
turning over two or three pages at a time without 
finding the accident at all confusing. Whatever 
the value of the theories which she deduced from 
her historical studies, her patriotism was of the 
finest quality. 


During the siege of Paris I often thought of our 
poor old lady, alone with her poodle in -_ _ 
of the terror and desolation of the city. y the 
assistance of the Baroness Mayer de Rother ild I 
was able to send letters to her, and a draft on the 
bank of Paris, with which, as I hoped, she would 
be able to obtain the necessaries of which she 
must be in cruel need. 

Dear old madame did not look in the least sur- 
prised to see me, when, after the sieze was raised 
and I had returned to Paris, I walked into her 
little room. After considerable conversation about 
recent events, I said, “And now I want to ask you, 
madame, did you receive the money from Measrs 
Rothschild’s bank?” 

“I thank you, my dear child. I received it—l was 
about to mention the subject—I knew you would 
not forget your old friend. 

“TI needed the money very much,” added 
madame, solemnly. “You will be a I know, 
to learn the use to which I put it. 
round to every house in the street only that morn- 


ing. Madame Martin was with me.” Here madame | 


took a pinch of snuff very seriously. “She go to 
the banker’s for me, and she took the money at 
once and inscribe my name on the list.” 

he list!” said I, much bewildered. 

“T subscribe it,” ‘said madame, “to the cannon 
which was presented by our quartier to the city of 
Paris.” 

“What, all of it?” said 1. 

“Yes, all of it,” said she. “Do you suppose that 
I should have kept any of it back?’ 





HELD BY ETIQUETTE. 


A good story is related by the Washington An- 
thropologist. It seems that at official and diplo- 
matic dinners there is sometimes difficulty in deter- 
mining whose duty it is to rise and break up the 
entertainment. 


When Dom Pedro, then Emperor of Brazil, was 


entertained at the White House he had been told 
by a confused senator that it would be expected 
that he, the Emperor, 
guests to depart. 

The President’s wife, however, informed her 
other guests that they would be expected to follow, 
not precede, the royal party in leaving the house. 

The result was t at no one dared to go. for fear 
of a breach of etiquette. 
the morning a tired woman pretended illness, and 
the dead-lock was broken. 

Great is etiquette, but common sense is, some- 
times, allowable. 


Eri! he had | 


They had come | 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 


mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., | 
[ Adv. | 








| 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Suits $13.50 and upwards. Free 
PAN TS $3. Samples and pa articulars by 


mail. BAY STATE TAILORING ’ Hoxton: 
Dr. STEDMAN’S SILVER AUTOMATICAL CURE Fi 


INCROWING TOE-NAIL| 


WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVERIENCE, 
Sent by mail. Circulars sent free. Ad 
E. E. STEDMAN & CO., Newton Fails, oO. 


BIRDS EGGS giz ystevices 


Shells, Corals, Min- 
and Publications. Largest stock, Lowest prices. 
New Catalogue 2 cents. (3 Special bargains or ea 
next30days. FRANK H. LAT . : Albion, N. 


EASTER CAR 
l Beautifully luminated Oil C Lt, ‘with . 
appropriate desi rp and mottoes. 
shape and s od beve gee, no no "3 alike, post paid. 
ress J. W. F FRIZZ OMS, 
752 W. Hialtimore erect, Baltimore, Md. 


NESS & wEAD bp CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIB SeLAR a Aa 
fortable and Soe J 























CUSHIONS. Whisper Ls 5 
nang, x, Co ful where all om 
fail. Sold b; SCOX, only, 
York. - Write for  hiustrated Book Gt Proots Fh FREE 


We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 
BUGGIES, CARTS & WAGONS. 










Any vehicle shipped a subject to 
USE examination neat paying one 
cent. What more can you ask? 
): a 2c. stamp for illustrated 
8-page catalogue and price list. 


COLUMBIA BUGGY 00, : 7 to n Willard St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ASTER 
K BRanth 
Boston 





UNION 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


GRAPE VMs 


An oldand mow varietion Exte Extra = gully. Warranted 
true, Lowest rates, ptive Catalogue Free. 
T.S. HUBBARD’ COLE FREDONI TA. N. ¥. 








erals, Indian Relics, | | 


S Brosdwas how 


A Perfect. Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
| dress, for gs 5 one. Agents and canvagsers 
wanted, for circular. THE STOP- 
| FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, “eee. 
The most wonderiui houseioid articie ever 
spvented i. _Washes , rinses and dries dishes in 
four time. A lete success. Tre- 
mendous sales being made. Every family 


= Splendidterms. Agentscoin 
oney. Absolutely no competition. 
Illustrated circulars fige. Address 


_ The Geo. M. B 




















Harries’ Headache Cure 


insures relief, and is a harmless substi- 
tute forthe powerful and anguepes drugs 
commonly used. 26c. a box of six pow- 
oo Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
ABD & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Does Your Head Ache? 






PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESORY 
Send sc for sample copy of above 4-col. stamp news- 
paper; $1.00a year, a yy for 3 or6 months at 
| same rate. A COLLECTION OF 850 STAMPS AND A 

‘AMP ALBUM, $1.00. 0. H. MEZEEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LYON & HEALY 


Srare & Monnoe Srs.,Cuicaco. 





Corps, including Repairing, Materials, . 
Trim: 8 Contains Instrue- 
tome for Amateur Bands, Exercises 


rum Major’s Tactics, By- 
Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music 


BUY THE WRINGER ies 


ave PI IWCHAGE GE CER 


@ 2 PPaves ha URI r of 0 iE GEAR 
costs Dat ‘ittle _— 


attached to either , GREASE 
EMPI the OLOTHES 
ts Bh AIRY <A 
an “ - 
Eos where. EMPIRE WHINGER 0O., auburn, NY 
we will send our Catalogue and 
one packet of seed of BUGNOTS 
s SUPERB PANSY and IGNOTUM 
TOMATO, which retail for 35cts. 
we will send Catalogue, the 
above Pansy and Tomato and 
SIX PEARL TUBE-ROSES, which 
retail for 90cts. 


PRICE & REED, ,cscno ey. 

























Grape and Potato Rot, Pi 
PERFECT FRUITA 


ing all injurious insects to 





and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES = VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Pita Aggins, Tens Gaetan, EXCELSIO 


SPRAYING 
nee 
AYS SELL fT COUD PRICES. Catalogue show- ES. logue show- 
wit 8 ts mailed free ° Egress stock 8, Vines, 
Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, ls. 








COT T'SFLOWERS 


sensrerzzzur=s™“* ROSES, PLANTS; FLOWER SEEDS & BULBS 


sent FREE to any addre 
32 NEW FRENCH CANNAS strong ane ‘for $1.00 
9 NEw PLanTs and 7 Pkts. La ge Bane | 
6 ¢ Pyendia WINTER BLoom 
the above sent post; aid. for RBsoo. 
OnveEr Now, and mention | his paper. 


re 5 NAMED 506 


7 Rar 
LOWER SEEDS $1.00} 8 ae PEARL thay mend 


“ROBERT SCOT 


HOICE SLOWER SEED 


"& SON, Philadelphia, P Pa, 











)) |: 286 PAGES. 
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le 
eggs, broilers, table o or market fowls. The ena on artificial ncubation alone is worth man 


iseued, b both in matter ‘and 


|| PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Wi CONTENTS :— Poultry Raisin 


cia ot Ferpose Fo oult 


ral Incubation, Care of Chickens, 


10,00 SOLD. 


,Coneral Poultry Houses, 4 
————. Conveniences, Nai 
ps, Artificial Incubation, 


ouses, Po’ 


Preparing for Market, Caponizing, Poultry Keeping as a 
ness, Hints about Management, Popular Breeds, Diseases of 
Geese, Hash arasites U oultry isin, Turkeys, Raising 
Gee: ising Ducks, ~ TPouitr uy . ‘ry and Practice. 
@ mos' profasely illustrated volume of every- 
ching rtaining to the successful raising of poultry 
—equal 4 valuable > the amateur fancier, the profes- 
sional breeder orthefarmer. A thoroughly practical 
work—embodying the experiences and practices of the 


most prominent and successful poultry raisers—which 
has at once become the recognized authority. 
ublished but a short time, ten editions have bee 
austed, and we are now printing the eleventh, so great is 
=e me popularity = Comane for this elegant volume. 


Though 
n ex- 


mye. poultry work hitherto 
llustrations and low price. 
teachings of the work are not of a local character, but are 


far surpasses 


| adapted foraii localities and climates, Tothe novice, as 


it experienced poultrymen, = isof inestima- 


value, or the objects may be, the production of 


times the | 

price of the book toany oneengaged in poultry raising asa business. Neatly bound in flexiblecloth cover. 

| to any cue, vw rdin; &ey conte for a four-months’ trial subscription to THE 
AMERICAN AGRICUL 


tion of which is ha + Da a 
tr 


and Five P. y 8, $2.00. 
mentioning rou Youn’ : Sa Tace 


FORM A C 


Try it te ‘months and ian. will vere week ree gubecripe 


TURIST, the leading Rural Magazine, the subscrip- 
ni: 


tamps taken. dress, 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 














ANY MAN OR WOMAN 
CAN GET IT FOR 


_AND IT IS JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


NOT 


12)8) 8) 8) 8) 8 ee 








OUR CATALOGUE E* E% 3 E: 


The Best and Finest ever issued. 


To Any Address. 











WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


Delays Are Dangerous. 





THE 









CORNISH 2 Franos 


| BOYS? 25 In. sepers. with Brakeand Mud Guards, s 


| Its brilliant 


should be the last of the | 


But at three o’clock in | 


WRITE for Catalogue TO-DAY. 








=> CORNISH & £0. (22 Esuarurnes 22) 


, Or upon an easy installment plan to suit all pockets. 


THREE BIG FACTS: 


sold direct from factory at wholesale prices for cash 


ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST—That is ours. 
3 or 4 Big Profits and Commissions Saved—THEY ARE YOURS. 
The Best. 
Cheapest. 
Our Instruments are ( Most Durable. 


THEY HAVE TRIUMPHANTLY STOOD THE 
TEST OF A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


(2 Address the Munufacturers, WRITE TO-DAY. .63 








Washington, New Jersey. 










| for 
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DANDY SAFETY. 
Brest WHEEL ON THE MARKET. 
24-inch. Sent id on receipt 
of price, $25 bo. ” 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 

26 West 23p STREET, NEW YORK. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, easy BALL, 















BOYS’and GIRLS’24in.,Ball Bearings. 

BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in. adjustable. Cone Bea: a 

ps and paoere dh 2. a Lnertonar ALL ove: 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ gs ALL ta 3s 


= C. MEACHAM "ARMS 60..sT. LOUIS 


ew MBAS’ 


mientest CATALOGVE FREE 























| POPE MFC. co., 7 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


pr, LYON 


LYON’s 











Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
} Very Convenient for Tourists. 
y all Dealers, or mailed on)receipt of price. 
| Xddress Dr. DW Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 








SEDGWIGK Ft 


| 





= 
Best Fences and Gates he all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind, 


A MAGNIFICENT FLOWER 












_ HIBISCUS— GLORY OF THE INDIES. 


This wondrous flower we 2 jutroduced from India. 
poasiet blossoms frequen 
8 o inaies in diameter and are borne in t profusion 
ealthy, of —- culture, lives and aloo continuously 
ears.—Each, 30 cts. Mountain for 81-00. 


| ae from © “yt each 25 cta,; 5 for aif 


10c. for Plan logue, 
JOHN A. SALZER, LA CROSSE, wis. 


HEUMATISY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 





Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 

Tells all about Dyspepsia and its causes. Tells what 
food to eat, and what to avoid. Sent free to any address. 
JouN H. McAtvix, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 
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THE FOUR-LEGGED MAN. 


The peculiar effects of the atmosphere and cer- | 
tain vapors upon chemicals was a recent subject of 
discussion among men of science. Cases of dis- 
appearance and reappearance of color have been 
related, but none of these stories are more re- 
markable, probably, than one told by one of the 
owners of Brandon, the historic home of the Har- 
risons, on the James River, in Virginia. Many 
ago Colonel William Byrd, one of the 
founders of Richmond, caused to be brought from 
England, to decorate his home in Virginia, a life- 
size oil-painting of one of his ancestors. 


years 


The picture was sent, and apparently arrived | 
intact, after a long and tempestuous voyage in | 
one of the small ships of those days. It ap- 
peared, however, that, owing to exposure to salt 
air or salt water, a singular accident had hap- 
pened to the portrait; the legs of the old gentle- 
man in the picture had faded from the canvas. 

Colonel Byrd was greatly distressed, but some | 
one was able to tell him of an artist, living in the | 
colony, who could replace the missing limbs. 

The picture was taken to this artist at once, and 
anew pair of legs were painted in the place and 
in the position which, it was supposed, the former 
legs had oceupied. The picture was returned and 
hung upon the wall. Its owner was now greatly 
pleased, for no one could suppose that the new 
legs were not a part of the original picture. 

But after some years had gone by a singular 
thing happened. The picture began to show signs | 
of development in the inland air of Virginia, and 
in course of time the original pair of legs began 
to appear, and came out clearly into view. 

It then turned out that the legs had been origi- 
nally painted in a somewhat eccentric position, 
and that the colonial artist had by no means hit 
them; so that, when they had come out well, the 
portrait had two pairs of legs, one pair differing 
in pose, shape and color from the other. 

The “Man with the Four Legs’’ remained upon 
the walls of Brandon down to a recent period, 
and was the wonder and delight of successive 
generations of children. 


or 


| great importance to titles of nobility. 


COULD NOT UNDERSTAND IT. 


The possession of great learning does not imply 
that its owner has also common-sense. Sir Isaac 
Newton, it is said, though we don’t believe it, 
cut a hole in his study door for his cat, and a 
smaller one for her kitten. Whether Sir Isaac 
did this or not, many a lesser light has acted quite 
as absurdly in endeavoring to practically illumi- 


nate the ordinary walks of life. An‘ exchange 
gives a humorous illustration of the difficulty 


which may be experienced by a speculative mind 
in dealing with practical questions. 


The proprietor of a tannery, having erected a 
building for the sale of his leather and the pur- 
chase of hides, began to consider what kind of a 
sign he could put out in order to represent his 
business and attract the attention of passers-by. 
At last what he thought was a happy idea struck 
him. 
post, and stuck a calf’s tail into it, with the bushy 
end flaunting out. | 

After a while he noticed a grave-looking person 
standing near the door, gazing intently at the 
sign. So long did he examine it that finally the 
tanner stepped out and said, “*Good-morning !"’ 

“Morning!”’ replied the man, without moving 
his eves from the sign. 

“You want to buy leather ? 

4 vO. 

“WW <3 to sell hides ?”’ 


“No 
“ Are you a farmer?” 
oO. 


uN 


“ oe, you a merchant ?”” 
“ 
“Pp rofessional man ? 


“No 


” 


ow hat i in creation are you ?”’ 


| kangaroos, if you care to come down to have a 


| world, after France, which he desired to see great. 


He bored an auger-hole through the door- | 


a Tory, Leonard Whiting, as he was carrying de- 


THE YOUTH’S 


“It wuz all I could pay fur. Now you go and 
get yo’ drink. You'll eat libber, but de man wat 
sells you de stuff will hev his po’ter-house—de | 
| an in front ob de bah eats libber. L aint touched | 
| de stuff fo’ thirty years, and I am eatin’ po "tere | 
house, myself.’ 

Many a white man, as well as colored ones, is 
| eating “libber’’ while the liquor-dealer is eating 
porter-house steak, bought with the money which 
comes from these poor men. 


——__—_49>-—— 


PUZZLED. 


When men who are in the same trade or pro- 
fession meet, their talk about what interests them 
is a sore puzzle to the uninitiated. Frank Buck- 
land, one of the most enthusiastic of naturalists, 
was once dining with Tamrach. the largest im- 
porter, in England, of wild beasts, and himself a 
student of natural history. It was a summer 
evening, and the table was set on the terrace of 
a public garden, next to the table where an old 
gentleman was dining. Scraps of dialogue floated 
from the two naturalists to him, and his face 
showed that he was sadly puzzled. 


“Tell me, Tam,”’ said Buckland, “how is it 
giraffes have come down so much in ‘price ?” , 

“Well, vou see, sir, this is how it is: supply 
and demand. The market is glutted with them. 
By-the-by, I’ve just received a consignment of 
look at them.”’ 

“That I will, the first spare day I have. 
wombats lately ? 

“Not what you want. 
platyrhine, anyhow.” 

“That's a pity. While I think of it, save me 
the next healthy cobra-de-capello you lay hold of.’ 

The old gentleman looked at the two men with 
a bewildered, pitying expression. 

“Waiter,” he whispered, as he paid for his 
meal, ‘“‘are those fellows on an outing from a 
private lunatic asyluin ?”” 


Any 


Can’t get a blessed 


4 
or 





CONTEMPT FOR RANK. 


The following conversation, reported of Thiers, 
President of the French Republic, will be read 
with satisfaction by all who are truly republican 
in sentiment, and with all the more interest by our 
people inasmuch as the distinguished civilian re- 
marked, in connection with this same feeling of 
his, that America was the only country of the 


Marshal Mortier, Duke of Treviso, attached 
With the 
intention, doubtless, of being agreeable to Thiers, 
he asked him one day : 

‘How is the haroness ? . 

“Thank you,’ was the simple reply, Thiers 
not wishing to show his contempt for the motive 
that prompted the question. 

But a few days afterward the Marshal repeated 
the disagreeable greeting, whereupon Thiers re- 
marked : 

“T aim much obliged to you for the kind inter- 
est which you take in my wife’s health, but I 
must inform you that Iam nota baron, and that 
if the desire seized me to be ennobled, I would 
not have much trouble to be named a duke. But 

like much better to be called Monsieur Thiers.”’ | 

When Thiers learned that Disraeli had been | 
elevated to the peerage, he said, ‘‘I cannot under- | 
stand how, when one has the good fortune to be 
named Benjamin Disraeli, he can be possessed 
with the desire to be called Lord Beaconsfield.’ 





te 


CAPTURED BY WOMEN. 


The women of the Revolution, though not so 
conspicuous, were as courageous as the men. In 
Sabine’s ‘Loyalists of the Revolution’’ there is 
told how the women of Groton, Mass., captured 


spatches from Canada to the British in Boston. 


After the news from Lexington and Concord, 
and the departure of the ‘‘Minute Men’’ from 
Groton, a number of women organized themselves 
into a company to guard the bridge over the 
Nashua River, between Pepperell and Groton. 
Clothed in their absent husbands’ apparel, and 
armed with muskets, pitchforks and similar 
weapons, they formed on the bridge, determined 
that no enemy should cross it. 





“My friend, lam a philosopher. I have been 
standing here half an hour trying to decide how 
that calf got through that auger-hole, and for the 
life of me I can’t make it out!’ 


a 
LIVER OR PO’TER-HOUSE STEAK. 


“When I see,’’ said an old colored man in a 
speech to a North Carolina audience, ‘‘a colored 
man going home with a gallon of whiskey and a 
quarter of a pound of meat, I say—so it is at 
home—he has a gallon of misery and only a pint | 
of cor nfort.’ An old colored barber, uneducated, 
but gifted with good sense, once made an impres- 
sive arguinent toa young fellow-workman against 
spending his earnings in dram-drinking : 
The young man took off his apron and started 
out of the door. 
—" ir re 
— . _ I’se gwin to do.” 
iene ee £ a yl — I yoost ter do de same 
ing. When I wuz fust mar- 


Ie dah wus a gin-mill nex’ do’ to de shop wha 
Cc 


a drink, Jim?’’ asked the 


Wat aday outen de dollar anda half I eahned. 
“7 Ole mawnin I went into de butchah-shop, 


a 
sadly 9 shood come in but de man wat kep’ de 
Iquor-shop, 





““Gib me te . * 
en or twelve . oy- se 
steak,’ sid he. elve pounds po'ter-house 


butchan ot it and went out. I sneaked up to de 


rea and looked to see w hat money I had lef’. 
“Gil do you want?” said de butchah. 


ib me ten oli , 
cen y uz y 
remark, ts’ wuf of libber,’ wuz my 


| of the guard, a Mrs. Wright, ordered his arrest. 


| crease of 


ed, and I spent in it fifty and sebenty-five | 


Soon appeared one Leonard Whiting of Hollis, 
long suspected of carrying intelligence to the 
British. He was on horseback, and the Sergeant 


Some of the women’s hands held the horse, and 
others lifted him from the saddle. He was 
searched, and in his boots were found the de- 
spatches, which were sent to the Committee of 
Safety. Whiting was committed to the custody 
of the Committee of Observation at Groton. 


— see 
MR. GLADSTONE’S TESTIMONY. 


Mr. Gladstone, in an eloquent address to work- 
ingmen, puts in a striking way the need of relig- 
ion to help and comfort busy workers. After 
describing, in glowing language, the marvellous 
inventions of the age, the lightening of labor by 
the introduction of machinery, and the vast in- 
wealth and of comforts among the 
working classes, he touched a different key. 
Progress, he said, does not always bring happi- 
ness. Wealth and machinery do not cure sick- 
nesses, nor avert death. 
| «Jf I am asked,’’ he continued, ‘‘what is the 
remedy fer the deeper sorrows of the human 
heart, wha. ~ man should chiefly look to through 
life as the power that is to sustain him under 
trials, and enable him manfully to confront his 
| afflictions, I must point to something very dif- 

ferent; to something which, in a well-known 
| hymn, is called ‘the old, old story,’ told in an old, 
| old book, and taught with an old, old teaching, 
which is the greatest and best gift ever given to 
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| mankind. 


COMPANION. 


GUITAR MUSIC. westiestinctitarcest and 


collecuon of Duets, Trios, for Guitar, Violin, 
Fiute and Guitar, Guitar and Piano. 
Instructor, $1.00. 
DEN, 


Hayden’ 5 — 
Catalogue free. W. L. - 
Leading Publisher for Guitar, woe, it 7 


Psycho, Hickory, Rival, Tremont, 
Boston, Eagle, Star and many 
other Bic ycles, in all sizes for 
boys, girls, men and ladies, at all 
prices from $25 5.00 upwards. We 
are headquarters for sundries. 
Old mounts taken in part pay 
ment for new wheels. Second 
48-page illustrated cata- 
Live agents wanted in every town in New 
Write for terms. W. W. STALL, 
Branch House, 166- 168 Columbus Ave. 


PLE PEN 


(Warranted for 0 years: 
At half the regular price. 
Send 2-cent stamp, telling you how 
to make $45 per day. NLAP PEN CO., 
280 Washington St., Bostoy, M4 





| hand w heels for sale. 
logue free. 
= — 

+ Boston, Mass. 
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New Grade, 3100. 
CUSHION TIRES and TANGENT 
SPOKES. 
Handsomest and Best Dia- 

mond Safety 


Send for Catalogue 
Second-hand List. 


and 





ALSO 


Sole New England Agents for 


LITTLE GIANT. | 


PRICE, 

Only Boy’s Safety with 

a Spring Fork, preventing 
injury from vibration. 





WM. READ & ‘SONS, BOSTON, MASS 


TANLEY’S 


aera oe IN THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. 


539 pages, fully illustrated, FREE 
to any one sending $1.00 for a year’s 
new ge ge = my large illustrated family 
paper, THE CHRISTIAN. “The best paper 
that comes to oan ” REV. CHARLES H. 
SPURGEON; “About the best in the country,” 
Db. L. MOODY; “Worth far more than the 
price,” NEAL Dow. SPECIMENS FREE. 
if the book is ordered Mailed, add 15 cts. for 
postage. Your money will be returned if you 
are not heartily pleased with your bargain 
Send for illustrated catalogue of BIBLES, 
FREE. Largest assortment, Lowest prices. 
Books, Anti-Infidel Tracts, General Literature, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


No Steam. 


Cabbage, Onions, Ham, etc., no 
longer a terror to the household. 
We warrant our Cooker Steam- 
tess and Odorless, or money 
refunded. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than 
TIN COOKERS. Has an INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE TRON 
BASE. WONDE RFUL and 
PLEASING to all HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS. Can be used for either Steaming or Boiling, one 
or both at came me. The best House Utensil in the 
universe. WHITNEY & CO.,, 149 Pearl 
Street, Boston, =, 

All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 


THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 














A PERFECT TYPEWRITER. BEST MANIFOLDER. TERMS 
TO AGENTS LIBERAL. PORTABLE. INEXPENSIVE. WRITES 


ALL LANGUAGES. 
Read Mr. Howells’s Opinion. 

“I wish to express my very great satisfac- 
tion with the Hall typewriter. Impressions 
and alignment are both more perfect than 
any other typewriter that I know, and it is 
simply a pleasure to use it. It is delightfully 
simple and —— 

(Signed) W. D. HOWELLS.” 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Address, N. Trae CO., 10 Temple 
Place, Boston. 


509 Tremont | 


107 Washington Gites | 


No Odor. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


|““THE MAN BEHIND.” ByT.S. Dennison. 50c. 





Postage, 4c. 
By “The Duchess.” 


























edition. Our price, 37c. Postage, 8c. 
|“MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD.” 
| Our price, 37c. Postage, 5c. 
| “PHRA, THE PHOENICIAN.” By Edwin Lester 
Our price, 17c. 
“A LIFE’S REMORSE.” 
Our price, 10c. Postage, 4c. 
“‘A HARDY NORSEMAN.” By Edna Lyall. 265c. 
| “BEYOND PARDON.” By Bertha M. Clay. 25¢. 
edition. Our price, 10c. Postage, 4c. 
Every new book can be found on our 
counters as soon as published. Send 
43” Mail Orders Command Our Special Attention. 
HOLLANDER, | Department Store, 
Opposite 
va | 015 Washington Street, 
& FOLSOM S Bailey's. 
ATTENTION. 
and TEACHERS. 
Encyclopedia 
Ninth edition—1890—Edinburgh. 25 vols. ge ge of 
original, and 5 vols. American supplement. We take 
the New England agency of this famous work, which 
is pronoun the only absolutely accurate reprint of 
and are prepared to offer it to the public at the phe- 
nomenally low price of 
(Delivery 5 volumes per month if desired.) If entire 
set of thirty volumes is taken at one aoltvery a dis 
constitute the most complete, co t and comprehen- 
sive edition yet given to the public ; 24,000 pages, 10,000 
ences, legible print, serviceable binc ing (half Russia). 
American Supplemental Volumes. 
itself, the five supplemental volumes have made it still 
more valuable, especially to AMERICAN READERS, as 
nent Americans, such as Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. 
Vincent, President James B, Angell and other promi- 
beautifully illustrated, contain a new series of 48 
colored maps of the United States, and cannot be pur- 
Special terms made to clubs 
and agents on application. 
WM. H. ZINN, 
Washington Street, Temple Place, and West Street, 
id 2 cents for sample copy 
Vi U S | : of “Folio,” contains from 
18 te 24 pages of choice 
@ music. a ~d monthly. 
$1.00 per year; teacher’s price, 80 cts. Ad dress, White, 


By Herbert Ward. 50c. edition. 
Arnold. 25c. edition. 
25c. edition. 
edition. Our price, 10c. Postage, 4c. 
REMARKS. 
for our price on any book published. 
| 
| Directly 
BRADSHAW : Globe Theatre, 
H 
| Formerly 2? 
) “Raitey's. § Boston. 
CHAUTAUQUANS, 

B it 
pleasure in informing the public that we have secured 
the late Edinburgh edition, and superior to all others, 

| $1.50 per Volume. 
count of 5 per cent. will be mac These 30 volumes 
t 
fine illustrations, over 700 new maps, marginal refer- 
“While the Britannica is a splendid achievement in 
nearly all the articles have been contributed by gmt 
nent Chautauquans and educators. These volumes are 
chased with any other edition at the price now made.” 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Smith & Co., Boston. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








We devote tw 
stock of Firepl: 
nish estimates 


MANTELS. 
TILES. 
ANDIRONS. 
_ CRATES. 


Sets, Portab 
Brushes, in f 
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FLOWERING 


seeds, 2% cents. These 


New Dark Rose, 


flowering Bulbs n 
Six Floral Nov 





For 10 Cts, 


BLACKBERRY LILY. 


Mailed for 15 cents each, 
two for 25 cents. 


Celebrated Tiles, 
terns in. Brass and 


€ 
goods at the lowest possible prices, 


STAR COLLECTION. 


Boston Collection Flower Seeds. 


25 Packages mailed for 7 cents. 
Companion Collection of Bulbs or Seeds. 


we will mail our 
logue with a package of Mignonette Giant ‘‘Mas- 
todonte,” price of which alone is 10 cents. 


PARKER & WOO 


© floors of our new building to the display of the largest 
ace I ‘urnishings to be found in New England. We fur- 
for all kinds of Tile-Work and are agents for Low’s 
We have a very large variety of exclusive pat- 
Vrought- Iron Andirons, Fenders, Fire 
Grates, Folding Spar “Guar is, Bellows and 
pertaining to the Fireplace. Reliable 
Illustrations sent on application. 


E E. CRAWLEY, _ (New Building.) 


le 
act every 






171 Tremont St., corner Mason St., Boston. 


BULBS, FLOWER SEEDS, PLANTS. 
20 Select Summer-Flowering BULBS. 
Price, $1.59. Mailed on receipt of #1. 


Free-Blooming, Sure-Growing. 
2 packages seed, 40 cents. 
ested Seeds, 


Mrs. President Harrison, mailed for 50 cents. 


6 packages 
are our first ate Wo 





Twenty-five choice 
1ailed for 50 cents. 
elties including Carnation Marguerite mailed go 


50 cents. Our beautiful Mlustrated Catalogue sent with each order, 


Illustrated Seed and Tool Cata- 


49 No. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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WHITNEY’S 


on 





Temple Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Paw, 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


Household Linens, Art Embroidery Goods, Handker- 
chiefs, Fancy Silks, figured and plain. 


———_—$—$—$——— 


We have a complete stock of TABLE and BED LINEN, TOW- 
ELS, BLANKETS, CRASHES, etc. In Embroidery Goods vP have 
the newest things, and control a number of novel effects in WIDE 
LINEN and COTTON STUFFS for Ladies’ Embroidery Work, SILK 
and LINEN FLOSSES adapted for the newest styles of work. .Our 
assortment of FANCY SILKS and FRINGES to matcn is especially 
complete, and in HANDKERCHIEFS we have all grades tor Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. 


— . & dace 
Catalogue Free, | Qk RE Si, 





We have recently published a CATALOGUE eas 
of our HOUSEHOLD and ART LINENS, which Te 


ve Ph mail FREE OF CHARGE to any WHINEYST Ment 


y, 
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WHITNEY’S, Temple Place, Boston. 
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For DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION 


No spoon, no bottle, but a convenient tablet. They are harmless. 
The taste is pleasant. Thé effect is magical. They promptly relieve Acid 
‘Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulency, Gas, and all forms of Indigestion ; and, 
by persistent use, the chronic dyspeptic can positively be cured. Send us your 
address and receive by mail a free sample of this great remedy. 


Peptonix are: sold by | BY or we mail them, postage paid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
J $c T ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








Don't Blame the Shoe 


When the trouble is likely to be from the stocking. 


The Old Style Stocking. 


is merely a pointed bag. It was never designed to 
fit the human foot, and is responsible for many 
of its tortures and deformities. 


are knit to conform to the shape 
of the natural foot, consequent- 
ly save discomfort and darning. 
The toes do not push through 
because they have room enough 
inside. No wrinkles. No 
bunches. The best hose for 
everybody, and the only hose 
for feet afflicted with corns, 
Nature's Foot. Hose wor. INGTOWing nails, or bunions. 


Made in 30 varieties; fast black and colors, wool, 
merino, cashmere, cotton and lisle. 
TRY If your dealer hasn’t them send to us for Sample Pair 
A of Soft Lisle, 50 cts.—Fine Cotton, 35 cts.—Medium 


Cotton, 25 cts. (Stamps or postal note.) Mention 
PAIR. size of Shoe worn. Men’s only at present. 


Waukenhose Company, 76 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Continental Clothing House, 


THE FREELAND-LOOMIS CO., Proprietors, 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND BOYLSTON STS., BOSTON. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Retailers of . 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Hats and Caps, 

Cloths, Piece Goods and Trimmings 


Fine Custom Work made from measure in the best 
possible manner. Also Police and Conductors’ Uni- 
forms, and Society Regalia, at the lowest possible 
prices consistent with first-class work. 


OUR NEW SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK IS NOW OPEN 
FOR EXAMINATION, in every department, and we ask a careful 
inspection of the novel and attractive styles in different fabrics that 


we are now showing, believing that it is a COLLECTION UN- 
EQUALLED IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Samples sent’ to any address, correspondence solicited, and 





estimates of costs furnished for any description of work in our line. 





A SPECIAL BRANCH OF OUR BUSINESS, UNEQUALLED IN 
EXTENT IN BOSTON, is the DESIGNING, MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING of every descrip- 
tion. In all matters pertaining to Children’s Dress, come or send 
to the CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE for samples, with esti- 


mates of costs, which will be sent freely to any address in the 
country. 





The Largest Wholesale and Retail Clothing House in New England. 
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a LEADING ARTICLES. 





EN 





ail The Heygood Tea Service. Etizasetu W. Brivamy. Thrown on Her Own Resources. 

that Chapter III. Illustrated. What Can A Girl Do? Mary A. Livermore. 

—" Over to Uncle Sidney’s. C. A. STEPHENS. Trappers and Hunters of the Insect World. 

and (An Adventure With Lumbermen.) Lilustrated. Henry C. McCook. 

ine. Our Tramp. Anna Hares Satu. Cheating the Insurance Company. Wy. H. Riverine. 

ee" (A Story of a Boy and his Dog.) Poems: Louise Chandler Moulton; William H. Hayne. 

srip- Tumble-Bugs. WALTER GEROULD. Editorials: The Hawaiian Islands; The Silver Question. 

a (A Natural History Article) lustrated. Railway Associations. 

. the Strange Companions in a Storm. Epuunp Cotuns. Medical Article: Vaccination and Re-vaccination. 
(Attacked by Wolves.) Illustrated. Children’s Page: Stories, Poems, Puzzles. 
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For the Companion. 


EXPENSIVE CIDER-MAKING. 


There had not been so much as a pint of cide 
made in that community for six or seven years, 
although every farm had an orchard and an 
abundance of cider apples. 


abroad among the people, and it had been discov- 
ered there, as in every other place where the ex- 
periment is honestly tried, that the community 


was far better off without than with cider, or any | 


other kind of beverage which contains alcohol. 
Formerly there had been a cider-mill in nearly 


every school district; but now nearly every one 


of these quaint old structures had either fallen 
into ruinous disrepair, or else had been summa- 
rily demolished by enthusiastic ‘Temperance 
Bands”’ or “*Watchmen’s Clubs.” 

But the temperance party did not have every- | 
thing its own way. There were a few old topers | 
who would and did get cider or other intoxicants 
occasionally. Moreover, not a few of the farmers 
and farmers’ wives missed their vinegar supply 
for pickles and other uses, and some of them 
thought the movement was carried a little too far. 

I had never tasted cider, and there were other 
boys who could say the same thing; but we were 
all curious to know how it did taste. 

Finally, one autumn eight or ten of us laid a 
plan to have some cider made. The originator 
of the scheme was one James Peters, who was 
popularly believed to have looked upon a great 
many kinds of colored liquids. He persuaded us 
to contribute all the apples we could, and to load 
them into a farm-wagon, the sides of which were 
built up to give it greater capacity, and then to 


make a trip to an adjoining town where there was | 


still a cider-mill in operation. 

It was nota clandestine affair. Of course not, 
as we had to beg the apples. The parents of 
most or all of us were aware what we proposed 
to do, and while they did not encourage, they did 
not forbid us. My father merely said that he | 
didn’t think it would look well, and that he 
thought we had better give up the project. 

But Peters urged us on, and agreed to go with | 
us and oversee the enterprise. 


About the middle of November, therefore, we | f 


set out one day with a load of apples, a stock | 


of barrels, and Peters, who drove the team | 


of four working horses. The cider-mill, which 
was operated by a man who for reasons that | 
need not be explained, was known as “Rummy | 
Jones,’’ was reached without accident. 

We struck a bargain with “Rummy,” and soon 
the cider was making. We carried the apples to 
the mill, and one of our horses worked it as it 
ground up the apples. 


ning into the barrels. 

But meantime Peters, who was an old acquaint- 
ance of Jones, had induced that sturdy opponent 
of temperance to ‘‘giv.’’ him a gallon of cider of 
much greater age than that which we were now 
pressing out; and Peters insisted upon sharing 
it with us lads. 

Not one of us liked the taste of the wretchedly 
sour stuff. We drank some of it chiefly because 
Peters said it was good. Both he and “Rummy” 
declared that the fresh cider “was not fit to 
drink.” 

As we worked we sipped small draughts of the 
hard cider, with the result that several of us be- 
came somewhat dizzy, and Jim was half intox- 
icated. 

I don’t remember how much cider we had after 
“Rummy” had taken his toll. We had some 
difficulty in loading it upon the cart, for the bar- 
rels were heavy, and they seemed even less easily 
handled than barrels usually are. 

“Rummy” stood near, laughing in a disagree- 
able manner. I remember how angry I was, 
though I did not venture to show my vexation, 
that this very unpleasant man had an oppor- 
tunity to deride us as though we were partially 
intoxicated. 

I never think of that day without remembering 
the shame I felt in the fact of being humili- 
ated before that man. 

But Peters was really partially intoxicated, and 
felt no shame. He was laughing and singing 
loudly. Jones finally helped him to mount to the 
driver’s seat. The man was manifestly in no 
condition to drive a four-horse team over a rough 
and hilly road. 
to dissuade him, but he hilariously persisted in 
keeping the reins as well as the whip. 


Peters put the horses into a gallop, and the way | 


we went up some of the hills was only surpassed 
by the way we went down others. The barrels 
stood on end in the cart, and we boys stood 
among the barrels to steady them. We had lively 
work keeping the chimes off our toes. 

We ran into a farmer's wagon and broke his 
Wheels, but Jim would not stop to consider the | 


Then we filled the press | 
and set the screws, and soon the cider was run- | 


Even we boys knew it and tried | 
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|damages. At length we came to “the carding- 
mill brook hill,’ as it was called, and Jim 
whipped up the steaming horses to take it ata 
run! 

But about midway up the hill the bar to which 
the whiffletrees were attached, broke. ‘he whole 
team went clear of the cart and twitched our 
| reckless Jehu after them, off his seat in front. 
| If we had jumped instantly out of the cart we 

might have saved ourselves, but we were so as- 


tonished that not one of us did so. A moment | 


| more and the cart was running backward down 
e steep hill. 
It turned oii the road, backed over a bank, just 


T | grazed the corner of the carding-mill, and went 


down over the rocks into the bed of the brook. 


The hind wheels were broken, and barrels nal 


| boys went out all together, into the water, among 
But the Maine Liquor Law was in force, a | 


thoroughly healthy temperance sentiment was | 


stones and logs! 

Almost every one of us was more or less bruised. 
Poor little Scott Flint had his left leg broken; his 
brother Albert lost two front teeth; but I need not 
give a list of our injuries. ‘The wonder is that 
some of us were not killed outright, for it was a 
frightful hole into which we were precipitated. 

The owner of the carding-mill helped us out, 
and at length took us all home in his double 
wagon. Peters had chased the horses home in 
advance of us. 
| Neighbor Whitehead and my father went after 
the cart the next morning. It was then discov- 
ered that some earnest prohibitionist had already | 

‘‘prospected”” the wreck and knocked out the 
| bungs from all the barrels, in such a manner that | 
not a drop of cider was left in any one of them! 

Doctor’s bills, damages to the ‘farmer on the 


total of expenses attending our trip to a large 
sum. We were not allowed, neither did we care, 
to do any more cider-making. 


eee eee 


SILENCED. 


A lady who spent a few months in South 
America, some years ago, purchased while there 
an extremely clever, but very ill-natured, parrot 
to which the usual name of ‘‘Polly’’ was given. 
| The bird developed into a wonderful talker, but 





|there would be days at a time when nothing 
could induce her to speak a word. She nearly 
| always ended these times of sullen depression by 
| Saying something unexpected, and, as it some- 
|times happened, something she would better 
| have left unsaid. 


One day she had- been unusually noisy and 
| garrulous for several hours, when her mistress 
| said reprovingly, ‘‘Oh, hush, and let Some one 
| else talk a minute!”’ 

This so offended Polly that she at once went 
into a violent fit of the sulks, and for the next 
few days she sat on her perch silently nursing 
her wrath. Four days passed, and she had not 
spoken a word, when the lady’s husband brought 
| several friends home to dinner. 
| Among the guests was a gentleman who some- 
times made the mistake of monopolizing the 
lentire conversation. On this occasion he was 
| unusually garrulous, and, it must be confessed, 
| a little tiresome. 
| The guests had left the dining-room and were 
sitting in the parlor, while Polly’s cage stood on | 
its stand in the hall. The guest referred to was | 
telling his sixth or seventh story when sharp and 
shrill came a voice of rebuke from the hall: 
| ‘Oh, hush; let some one else talk a minute!’ 
} and some one else did talk. It was Polly. 

Coming forth from her four days of gloomy 
sulking, she began airily rattling off everything 
she knew, until she was carried away in disgrace. 

The gentleman was then given an opportunity 
of finishing his story, but he declined doing so, 
and during the remainder of the evening had less 
| to say than the others. 
| 


———~or—_ —__—_ 


ECONOMY. 


| A young Ne-v York lawyer, according to the 
| Herald, was spoken to by an intimate friend 
about his habit of carrying a cane on his way to 
and from his office. Some clients, the critic 
thought, might be prejudiced against a lawyer 
| who indulged in such a foppish trick. 


The young man replied that his carrying of a | 
cane was not for the sake of appearances, but 
wholly on grounds of economy; and when his 
friend looked blank he went on to explain. 

| ‘After my freshman year in college,’’ he said, 
|] gave up my walking-stick, but as I am not 
| such a fool as not to know enough to avoid the 
| rain, 1 have always carried an umbrella in bad 
weather. 

‘Well, I discovered after a while that I was 
losing about a dozen umbrellas a year simply be- 
cause, not being in the habit of carrying a cane, 
I never thought of my umbrella unless it was 

| raining when I got outside. 

| One day I lost my own umbrella and my 

| wife's as well. They cost fifteen dollars between 

|them. Since then I have carried a cane on pleas- 
ant days, and I never lose my umbrella. It’sa 
| great economy. 


a 


NO WONDER, 


Sooner or later—too often it is later—men learn 


| that unintelligent dosing is not the best method of 
| treating disease. 
‘Hullo, Tom; what’s the matter ?”* 


“I've gota heavy cold—so hoarse I can hardly 
speak.”” 

‘*Have vou done anything for it ?’” 

“Yes; I've taken cod liver oil, tar cordial, hoar- 
hound sy rup, a bottle of expectorant, and several 
other things.”” 

*Have you tried lemon-juice and sugar ?”’ 

“No. I'm not going to fill myself up with all 
sorts of trash.’’—Norristown Herald. 


road, broken cart, and so forth, swelled the sum | 
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‘Boston Spoons. 


We have a great variety of Single Silver Te 





Gatton Suos! 


For Comfort. 


THE GOLDEN-ROD, 
OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. BIGELOW, KENNARD & CoO. 


Box of paper and envelopes, 75 cents post-paid. " 
Each sheet stamped from dies in two colors. 511 Washington St., Boston. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. — = 


W. B. CLARKE & CO., 340 Washington St., Boston. 


SPRINCER Bros. 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


If you are in need of a nice Spring Cloak or 
Garment, write to us for information about 
styles and prices. 

Wholesale and Retail. 
500 Washington Street, corner Bedford, 
BOSTON. 


YOU WILL NEVER KNOW HOW CHEAP 


WALL PAPER 


Can be bought until you send for samples of the 
Special Bargains we are offering. Please re- | 
member these are All New Goods Just Made | : — rs 
| by the Best and Largest Manufactories in | Linens, Muslins, L aces, Cuffs, 


- Country. No short length goods made at and all fine laundry work should 
any price. be “done up’ * with 


Pretty Patterns without Gilt, 3 cts. to 5 cts. per roll. 

Seautied on “ti i 5 -. to ? Aa a on ELECTRIC TUSTRE STARCH, 

Elegant Embossed Gilts, - $$ cts. to 2Octs. per roll. The genuine is always in 
BLUE PACKAGES, 10 cents 


All with Borders to Match Them. 
3 to 9 in. Bord i ‘ ’ 

‘0 9 in. Borders and Friezes to Match Papers, ic. per yard each. BEWARE OF IMIT ATIONS. 
Sold by all grocers. 


4 to 18 inch Gilt Borders and Friezes 
to Match Papers, - 2c., 3c., Sc. per yard. 
“The Electric Lustre Starch stands peerless among 
| starches used for laundry purposes, It makes shirts, 


Send 8 cts. in Stamps for over r daund es. I shi 
| collars and cuffs look like new. o other starch does 
100 Handsome Samples, to | the same work or produces the same results.”—[From 


: | New England Grocer. 
F. H. CADY, pnovibanos, 22 — —— 


Nirs. Henry Brown 
Of Boston saved her 
Child, who was dying 
With indigestion 
Of the Stomach and Bowels, 
| By administering 


Bush’s 
Liquid Beet 


3 times a day 
In the little patient’s milk. 











Coffee and Orange Spoons, the more expensive 

} 
| tepresenting historic buildings and events, suii- 
able for souvenirs or presents. Prices, fr: 


a to $3.00. Registered mail, 25 cents extra 














“Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor.”—Cowper. 


20 VARIETIES OF 


4 NOUS. 


Ready for Use 


AND 


Delicately Flavored. 








Mrs. Brown is the wife of Mr. Henry Brown, the 
large millinery importer, 156 Tremont St. We 
should be glad to send a copy of the letter to any 
address ; it gives all the particulars. 

At our office, 149 Pearl 


SAMPLE FRE Street, or by mail, on re 


ceipt of 10c, instamps, this being the exact 
amount of postage required on each sample. 
ARTHUR BUSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consommé, Julienne, 
Printanier, Macaroni, Vermicelli, Soup and Bouilli, 
| Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Okra, Mutton Broth, Clam Broth, 
Chicken, Mulligatawney, Pureé of Game, Green Turtle, 
| Terrapin. 


N. B. If your grocer does not keep them and 
will not get them for you, send directly to 


E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


L. P. Hollander & Co, 


Our Spring Styles 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW READY, 




















The most superb assortment of Ready-Made Clothing 


that we have ever shown. Designs, Materials, etc., exclusive 


_-Prites to Meet the Closest Competition. 


Boylston Street and Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Also, 290 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A PURE AND DELICIOUS TABLE WATER. 


- HYGEIA LITHIA WATER. 


| One of the most effectual remedies known for RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GRAVEL, KIDNEY and BLADDER DISORDERS, DYSPEP- 
SIA, SICK-HEADACHE and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


The principal cause of above disorders is an excess ot uric acid in the system and Hygeia 
Lithia Water is the most reliable solvent of uric acid known. It is prepared under the supet 
vision of eminent chemists, with pure Hygeia Distilled Water as a base, and contains a large 
and always uniform amount of Lithium Carbonate. 

Hygeia Waters are endorsed by the highest medical authorities in this country and 
Send for Circulars, and ask your physician about it. 
| Can be ordered through any fine grocer or druggist, or direct from 


C. S. CURTISS & CO., Agents, 60 Broad Street, Boston, ‘ass. 





Europe. 





